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THE VERONESE HAT. 

HIS graceful round hat is of black rough | 

straw, with black satin Surah lining the 

brim. A half-rosette and scarf of vermicelli 

striped ribbon in gay colors on a black founda- 
tion is around the crown. Five short 


completely successful, judging them from their 
own stand-point, than are the pictures of Turner 
or of Titian ; but in the same way may Mr. Worth, 
the man-milliner of Paris, be said to be more 
successful than Carlyle, the author of Sartor Re- 
sartus, Nevertheless—or perhaps for this reason 


“Ferdinand and Ariel,” painted in the pre-Ra- 
phaelite style. A pregnant source of critical be- 
wilderment, by-the-way, has been the fact that 
Millais began his career as a pre-Raphaelite. The 
truth is, however, that Millais never was a pre-Ra- 
phaelite save in the merest externals. He was the 


| Raphaelites the minute detail of their work was 
| the result of a quasi-religious conscientiousness. 
| They would paint the separate hairs on a man’s 
head, or the veins in a leaf of a tree, because the 
hairs and the veins existed in nature, and to slur 





black ostrich tips droop over the turn-~ | 
ed-up side of the brim. A Veronese | 
ruff of pleated muslin is around the 
neck of the wearer. 





THE MILLAIS EXHIBITION. 
By MRS. JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 

RT critics have been much exer- 
LA. cised of late over an exhibition 
of pictures by John Everett Millais, 
comprising a selection from his ear- 
liest and latest works, loaned for the 
occasion by the owners. No living 
English artist has achieved a more 
robust and persistent success than 
Millais. He caught public attention 
with almost his first work ; and though 
his manner has greatly varied, his pop- 
ularity has remained constant. His 
pictures (the portraits especially) com- 
mand great prices, though not, per- 
haps, so fabulously great as has been 
reported, and he produces abundantly 
every year. His later style has, in- 
deed, been criticised as hasty and su- 
perficial; but it is to be remembered 
that Millais never lets his canvas alone 
until he has produced upon it precise- 
ly the effect he aims at. Whether this 
effect is attained in three sittings or 
in three hundred is all one to him; 
and this fact must free him from the 
charge of being deficient in conscien- 
tiousness. He is true to his point of 
view, to his theory of what art should 
be, or, at all events, to his theory of 
what his art should be. To compre- 
hend his work it is necessary to know 
something of the man. Millais is a 
tall, vigorous, athletic man of some 
fifty years of age, young for his years, 
and even possessing a certain boyish- 
ness of manner and expression which 
is characteristic of many well-bred 
Englishmen. There is a suspicion of 
auburn in his hair, which grows thin- 
ly on the top of his well-arched head, 
but clusters bushily lower down. His 
complexion is fresh and sanguine ; his 
eyes gray, quick, small, and attentive, 
rather than penetrating ; his voice and 
bearing are large and hearty. He gives 
you a genial, open-air sort of impres- 
sion. When you come to observe him 
more closely, however, you recognize 
an extraordinary sensitiveness in the 
man’s temperament —a sensitiveness 
which does not seem to go deep, but 
is very lively so far as it goes. He 
reflects what he feels immediately and 
visibly ; it does not sink into him and 
suffer a sea-change in the recesses of 
his mind. One does not fancy him 
pondering over his pictures, and allow- 
ing them to grow forth, so to speak, 
from a central motive or idea; but he 
decides at once what aspect of nature 
he will represent, and having “con- 
structed” his design as regards ar- 
rangements of forms and scheme of 
color, he goes to work straightway and 
depicts what lies before him with won- 
derful accuracy and brilliancy. There 
is no reserve or reticencg in his pic- 
tures ; you see everything there is to 
be seen at the first glance. They look 
the same to-day as they did yesterday ; 
they are as legible in one mood as 
in another; only in a mechanical or 








technical sense do they repay study. 
The series of his works represents 
not the history of the development 
of a mind, but the history of a keen eyesight 
and artistic dexterity. There is nothing behind 
Millais’s pictures but the canvas on which they 
are painted. They make other pictures look dim 
and colorless; but some other pictures make 
them look tinselly and trivial. They are more 


THE VERONESE HAT. 


—Millais is the most widely popular of modern 
English painters. His way may be a mistaken 
one, but in that way he has very seldom made a 
mistake. 

The present exhibition affords ample illustra- 
tion of these remarks, Here is a picture called 





same man, with the same aims in art, when he 
painted his latest success, “Cherry Ripe,” as 
when he was at work on this laborious canvas of 
“Ferdinand and Ariel,” All that has changed 
is his opinion as to how the story which he has to 
tell may most lucidly be told. To the true pre- 


— 


| them over would be to slight the Eternal Verities. 


Millais entertained no such crude and 
impracticable notions. He might have 
objected : a Why not, then, in paint- 
ing a portrait, begin with the bones, 
lay upon them the muscles, tendons, 
and nerves, and finish with the skin ? 
You may be true to a hair, but the 
microscopic truths of the hair will still 
be beyond you.” No; his idea was to 
make his picture as closely as possible 
resemble the superficial natural reality, 
and the most obvious expedient to se- 
cure this end was to enter largely into 
detail. His works of this period were 
therefore pre-Raphaelistic superficial- 
ly; but of the pre-Raphaelite straining 
after hidden meanings and mystie sen- 
timent they never contained a trace. 
And as he gained experience, he dis 
covered that microscopic detail failed 
to achieve the results that he had an- 
ticipated. The pictures had a ghastly 
distinctness, and aroused a morbid cu- 
riosity in the spectator to discern how 
far the minuteness had been carried ; 
but they were as far from a practical 
healthy realism as are the dislocated 
saints of medieval illumination. Ac 
cordingly, he began to look out for 
some more serviceable method, and 
through various gradations he at 
length attained his present bold, un- 
hesitating style, which is, to be sure, 
infinitely removed from his youthful 
expedients, but which, nevertheless, 
is used to express exactly the same 
thing. It is the custom to say that 
the soul has gone out of Millais’s 
later works, and it is no doubt true 
that they are deficient in that partic- 
ular, but not more so than are “ The 
Huguenots” and “ Christ in the House 
of his Parents.” « The latter pictures 
smack of the microscope ; but we have 
yet to learn that the microscopic im- 
plies the spiritual. 

The most brilliant picture in the 
collection is, perhaps, the famous “ Or 
der of Release,” painted immediately 
after “‘ The Huguenots.” The red coat 
of the jailer and the blue cloak of the 
wife are the first things to catch the 
eye, and it is some time before they 
cease to dazzle us sufficiently to allow 
of our attending to anything else. We 
then proceed to observe that the text- 
ure of the garments is most cleverly 
reproduced ; and later on we have lei 
sure to discover that the husband is 
hiding his face on his wife’s shoulder ; 
that she is handing the order of re- 
lease to the jailer, who is scanning it 
critically; that her child has fallen 
asleep, and that some of the yellow 
flowers it had brought to give its fa- 
ther have dropped from its relaxed 
hand to the ground. Ultimately we 
are able to notice that the woman’s 
face wears an expression of tearful 
triumph, and that excitement has call- 
ed up a womanly flush to her cheeks. 
But in order to get at this—which 
should be the real raison d’étre of the 
picture— we have been obliged to climb 
over all these barriers of insolently 
clever paint and technical skill. It is 
well for Millais that his “sentiment” 
is not of a noble and delicate quality. 
Were it so, it would never emerge from 
its voluminous swathings of “ method” 
sufficiently to be perceptible at all. 
But luckily the thought in Millais’s 
pictures is of so obvious and lusty a 
fibre that it seems to be uttered aloud 
at the top of the thinker’s voice, and 


you are not deafened by it only because the voice 
of the palette is louder still. 

Concerning Millais’s sentiment there is another 
remark to be made. It is imported into the pie- 
ture, instead of the picture’s being the expression 
or result of it; and the consequence is that in 
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most cases it has no relation to the prevailing 
tone of color, or to the composition. Another 
consequence is that several sentiments out of 
keeping with one another frequently enter into 
the same picture. This renders many of his 
works very arduous, or even wearisome, objects of 
contemplation. One does not know where to 
look or what to feel. Out of many sentiments, 
we are at a loss to select the dominant one. This 
results from Millais’s having no feeling of whole- 
ness or breadth, except in the one article of col- 
or; and, on the other hand, his sense of color and 
his manual dexterity are so overpoweringly strong 
that when they are considered in connection with 
his mental efforts, a sense of positive disjointed- 
ness is produced. And Millais has not the artist- 
ic tact which enables one to lead the spectator’s 
eye to the true centre of his work. In “The 
Northwest Passage,” for example, the fine ex- 
pression in the face of the old captain, as he list- 
ens to the tale of his own past sufferings and 
achievements, is only come at by way of the ad- 
mirably rendereé tumbler of rum and water which 
stands on the table by his side. And the girl 
who reads to him is complete in herself; her 
only connection with the old man is the physical 
and accidental one of his hand laid upon hers. 
In the leather covering of the chair in which the 
mariner sits we have another successful rival to 
the harrowing memories which dim his eyes. In 
this picture, by-the-bye, which is in some respects 
the most agreeable in the collection, the artist 
has committed a curious technical error. The fa- 
ther and daughter are sitting near an open win- 
dow which gives upon the bay. This intense light 
in the background would naturally darken the 
coloring of the group; but, in fact, the “values” 
have been allowed to remain the same as if no 
window were there; which suggests that the group 
must have been painted first, and the window vi- 
olently introduced afterward. This oversight is 
an extreme illustration of Millais’s habit of look- 
ing intently at one thing at a time, instead of in 
combination with what adjoins it. 

But, after all, Millais in many respects deserves 
the high position in the artistic world that he oc- 
eupies. He is almost the only living colorist. 
Most artists are afraid of color, and venture only 
to tint their pictures; but Millais is afraid of 
none of the hues of the rainbow in their most 
uncompromising state, and let him pitch his tone 
as high as he will, he always pitches it right. 
His skill with the brush is triumphant in por- 
traiture ; his grasp of a likeness is immediate and 
infallible. His drawing of the human figure is 
nearly always masterly. His designs are often 
extremely graceful and winning. Not to men- 
tion “ The Huguenots,” which is by far the most 
felicitous of his efforts—for there the sentiment 
and the execution are almost on a par of excel- 
lence—we have in this collection a touching rep- 
resentation of Elizabeth, the daughter of Charles 
1., in captivity. The royal little maid sits pen- 
sively at a table, a pen in her hand, her cheeks 
flushed with recent tears. Her dress is black; 
behind is a sombre-hued old cabinet (rather too 
exhaustively treated); the recesses of the back- 
ground are shadowy and dark. This is a picture 
which one can always contemplate with pleasure 
in spite of the elaborate carving of the cabinet. 
Another vigorous piece is ‘‘The Boyhood of Ra- 
leigh,” who sits on the shore with his chin on 
his knees, and his wide-open gaze fixed upon the 
story that the swarthy mariner is pouring forth, 
of southern seas and coral isles, and dusky sav- 
ages beneath the palm-trees. The gesture of the 
brown-armed sailor is admirable; he points 
across the horizon with all his soul; but even 
here one is doubtful whether to follow the point- 
ing finger, or to study the look in Raleigh’s eyes. 
Both are worth being attended to, but both can 
not be attended to at once. 

Millais’s best landscape is here—‘ Chill Octo- 
ber”—and one of his most brilliant and most un- 
interesting color-pieces—“‘The Yeoman of the 
Guard.” “The Vale of Rest” is celebrated for 
the delicate tints of its twilight sky, which seems 
really to emit a tender lustre. “The Minuet” is 
danced by a most immaculate little lady with 
chubby cheeks and a conch-shell complexion—a 
curious contrast, as regards quality of surface, 
with “Cherry Ripe,” which the enterprise of the 
London Graphic has scattered broadcast over 
the United Kingdom, and which, no doubt, your 
readers have seen. The print is a very good re- 
production of the original picture, but it suffers 
from having been cut off at the knees. The 
little feet hang down, and the toes turn inward, 
just as a real little girl’s would in that situation. 
And at her right hand, spread out upon the log 
on which she sits, is a large cabbage leaf, con- 
taining a tempting cluster of ripe cherries, which 
the small personage has been “sampling.” The 
face is more rounded and child-like than in the 
print, and looks more like the portrait of a real 
little girl—as, indeed, it is. She is the daughter 
of Mr. A. W. Lyon, who also owns the picture, 
and who is, on both accounts, to be congratulated. 








SNOW-DROPS. 
(CONSOLATION. ) 


A swat. bird twitters on a leafless spray ; 
Across the snow-waste breaks a gleam of 
gold: 
What token can I give my friend to-day 
But February blossoms, pure and cold ? 
Frail gifts from Nature’s half-reluctant hand, 
What if he deems them meaningless and 
pale? 
I see the signs of spring about the land, 
I hear in dreams the cuckoo’s summer tale; 
And these chill snow-drops, fresh from wintry 
bowers, 
Are the forerunners of a world of flowers. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 77 of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLR, issued 
April 19, contains amongst its store of good things 
Chapter Nineteen of “ Toby Tyler,” which is de- 
scriptive of Mr. Stubbs’s mischief and his sad 
fate; Working Plans of a Catamaran, and di- 
rections how to build one; Stories by SUSAN 
ARCHER Wriss, LILLIAs DAVIDSON, avd MRS. 
W. J. Hays; Poems by Mrs. BRINE and EMILY 
ITUNTINGDON MILLER ; a netu Game by GRORGE 
B. Bart Lett ; Easter Pictures by JESSIE CURTIS 
SHEPHERD ; anda great variety of other interest- 
ing and attractive matter. 








(eH Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Cashmere, Fou- 
lard, Bunting, Limousine, Cheviot, Brocade, and 
other Walking, Visiting, and House Dresses; 
Spring and Summer Mantles, Coats, and Fack- 
ets; Basques for Riding-Habits ; Spring and 
Summer Hats and Bonnets; Boys and Girls’ 
Suits, Wrappings, and Aprons; Ladies Cuffs 
and Collars; Bed-Linen; Portitres, Sofa Pil- 
lows, Sachets, Embroidery Designs, etc. ee. ; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





THE LIMITS OF DECORATION. 


- GOOD book,” said Mitton, “is the 

precious life-blood of a master-spirit 
embalmed and treasured up on purpose to a 
life beyond life.” But book-lovers have a 
right to complain when the mere shell and 
casket of their riches is made so splendid or 
so frail that real companionship therewith 
is forbidden them. Not to speak in para- 
bles, your true reader turns sullen when a 
new book comes home in a binding too fine 
for its uses. He loves beautiful covers, no 
doubt, if he be a genuine bibliophile, and 
buys the best he can afford, always setting 
the soul of a volume above its body. But 
beautiful covers need not be useless, as they 
are so often made. 

Indeed, book-bindings should offer one of 
the fullest means of expression to that love 
for decorative art which is so real an out- 
growth of the day. What we cavil at is not 
magnificence of color or design, or even ex- 
pense, which we think much to be depre- 
cated, but unsuitability. A book is to be held 
in the hand, or to lie about the room, on table 
or book-case, in a neighborly way, until the 
edge of its welcome is a little dulled, and 
we offer it the more studied ceremony of the 
shelves, with their crowded ranks of good 
company. A strong muslin binding of soft 
unobtrusive tint, harmonious with whatever 
background it may chance to encounter, and 
not rudely sensitive to spot or stain, is, one 
would say, the obvious choice for your even 
Christian. 

But there is a growing tendency to use 
very light colors, and very delicate adorn- 
ments, even for every-day books. These cov- 
ers, whose raison @ étre is to protect the pages, 
must themselves be protected—a precaution 
which is a confession of their unfitness. 
Without this paper shield, even the warmth 
of the fingers often leaves a perceptible 
smirch, while coal-dust and the breath of the 
gas are certain disfigurement. Yet novels 
blossom into their gypsy existence in jonquil 
yellow, and the pale, perishable hue of the 
smilax flower. And more than one volume 
of dainty verse, born to be loved, and often 
handled with a touch like a caress, passes 
its days in lonely state behind glass doors, 
because its splendor of white and gold trans- 
forms the sweet companion into the formal 
guest. Aside from the misappropriateness 
of these fantastic covers, they are in them- 
selves objectionable. A pale object, with 
rigid outlines, lying upon the table, or even 
standing on the shelves, becomes a spot or a 
line which insists on being looked at, and 
which throws everything else out of key. 

It is not germane to the matter to say 
that the early bindings were delicate, fan- 
tastic, and enriched, and that we do but go 
back to a correct and established example 
when we imitate or paraphrase them; for 
the early bindings were the possession of 
the rich alone, and were held to be as legit- 
imate testimonies of wealth and objects of 
display as jewels or silver. Had they been 
popular possessions, we may be sure that 
the same fine taste which made them sump- 
tuous for the few wonld have made them 
serviceable for the many, however beautiful 
in color or admirable in design. 

This fashion of overdecorativeness in dec- 
oration is a Saturn devouring its own chil- 
dren. The value of the thing is lost. Thus 
we see “tidies” made by deft fingers osten- 





sibly to protect lounges and chairs from the 


ravages of warm palms, or “thy incompa- 
rable oil, Macassar.” But these webs are so 
dainty, with mysterious “ drawn-work,” and 
painfully wrought hand lace, and fairy em- 
broideries, that if time and eyesight be worth 
anything, they are far costlier than the most 
prodigal upholstery, while the very thought 
of the wash-tub is profanation. 

Lamp mats fall under the same condem- 
nation, being often of material so expensive 
and of ornamentation so rich that they are 
fit only for wall-hangings. But the obvious 
use of a lamp mat is to protect the table 
from oil spots, or the end of a burning 
match. And in the same way the table- 
cloth itself is often too fine for use. Dec- 
orative art is not fine art, pure and simple, 
for it must respect utility by the very lim- 
itations of its existence ; and when it ceases 
to do so, however it may catch the popular 
fancy, it has become false in idea and foolish 
in form, 





FASHIONABLE DANCES OF 1881. 


HE “Lancers,” “ Waltz,” “Galop,” “ Ger- 
man,” and the “ Quadrille” are the dances 
named on the ball cards of the period. The last- 
named has led, however, a precarious existence. 
It was attempted at one of the Patriarchs’ balls, 
but the figures were not familiar, and the admi- 
rable effort to give the chaperons and papas a 
chance to vary the monotony of their wall-flower 
existence failed. It was danced, however, with 
more success at one or two very elegant parties, 
and then laid on the shelf until the summer, when 
it will be a favorite dance at watering-places. 
The Waltz—la valse @ trois temps—holds, as it 
has held for forty years, the first place amongst 
the round dances, The beautiful music of Strauss, 
the truly graceful step and motion, are to be ac- 
credited with its first success at Vienna, and for 
the hold it has had on the world since. The va- 
rious steps of the waltz family consist of the hop 
waltz, the glide waltz, the redowa waltz, and the 
waltz proper: all are beautiful. There are, how- 
ever, spurious daughters of the waltz, which are 
occasionally danced by people desirous of noto- 
riety at public balls, which should be avoided. 
Amongst these are what is called the “ Boston 
Dip,” the “ Racket,” and the “Society.” These 
exaggerated forms of the beautiful waltz move- 
ment are not taught by the best dancing-masters. 
As one of them well remarks: “Should such a 
style of dancing prevail, dancing must go down. 
Its enemies would have unanswerable arguments 
against it.” They are sensational, exaggerated ; 
one might easily use a harsher term. The dance 
of society should be easy, natural, modest, quiet, 
graceful, and those dancers who copy the excess- 
es of the Bal Mabille or indulge in theatrical 
poses are in favor neither in Europe nor in Ameri- 
ca. Punch caricatures the “ pivotal” dances in 
London, and the “ Minstrels” broadly imitate them 
here. 

The Galop is very fashionable, and exceed- 
ingly graceful. It has, too, the much-needed el- 
ement of jollity without coarseness; it is “ l’alle- 
gro” of the ball-room. To the inspiriting strains 
of “Gambrinus,” the galop has lighted up the 
Patriarchs’ balls, the F. C. D. C., and the superb 
private balls of this winter. It combines much 
of that Viking force and verve which one admires 
in the dancing of Swedes, Danes, and Russians. 
It is energetic without being romping ; it is quick 
and lively without being rowdy. A handsome, 
tall, slender young couple in the galop, recall the 
graceful visions of the Greek frieze; there is po- 
etry and romance in thesight. The fair Atalanta 
skims o’er the plain of the ball-room with a fresh- 
ness which recalls the morning of the world. 

The Redowa is a pretty and a fashionable form 
of the waltz. It is composed of a step known 
as the pas ve, and was formerly only 
danced to the wild Polish mazourka music, but is 
now adapted to the trois temps. There is a sug- 
gestion of the Cossack and the Danube in it, 
softened by the elegance of a Viennese salon. 
Its step is technically indicated as a jeté, a glissé, 
and a coupé dessous. The feet are, however, 
never raised from the floor, and it should be stud- 
ied under a master. 

The Glide Waltz is a slight, frail exaggera- 
tion upon the waltz proper, and should be but 
very slightly exaggerated. It, however, has met 
with much favor, and is the best and original 
form of the now disused “ Boston Dip.” 

The Polka is never danced in a ball-room by 
well-bred people. It is occasionally, with its 
heel-and-toe accompaniment, danced in the parlor, 
after a Christmas-tree or Easter-egg party, by a 
family circle well known to each other, but it 
would be vulgar in public. 

The German Cotillion, or, to use its French 
name, the “Cotillon,” began in Vienna forty 
years ago, and was for a time kept sacred to the 
princes and the nobles of sixteen quarterings. 
It is now, as then, the aristocrat of the ball-room. 
Every ball of fashionable prestige has ended with 
it this winter. 
ter, attempted to do without it on account of its 
disadvantages, which are, in the first place, the 
trouble of getting it up, and secondly, the fact 
(which should always concern a hostess) that cer- 
tain young ladies who are left out of the “ Ger- 
man” lose their dance for the evening ; again, its 
great length, and the dangers of uncongenial part- 
nership; still greater, the intolerable expense, 
now rendered almost inevitable, growing out of the 
fact that the favors for the German, once con- 
sisting of flowers, ribbons, and bits of tinsel, are 
now made by certain opulent hostesses to con- 
sist of gold horseshoe and mouse and pig scarf 
pins, silver and gold bangles, gold pins and pen- 
cil cases, fans, and cordeliéres, One lady at New- 
port gave two balls in the summer of 1879, at 





which the favors cost five thousand dollars. This 


Some hostesses, early in the win- ° 


is, of course, impossible to most entertainérs ; 
therefore it has been sometimes omitted. But 
the advantages of the favorite dance are mani- 
fold, and it has prevailed at the large balls, such 
as the Patriarchs, the F. C. D. C., and at the more 
fashionable private houses, 

To give a German, the hostess should send out 
her invitations two weeks in advance. She should 
cover her parlor carpets with crash, or if she has 
a parquet floor, tant mieux ; she must have all the 
furniture removed, and place camp-stools around 
the room in phalanxes. The business of choosing 
a leader is little less onerous than the choice of 
a president or a general. The leader must have 
a habit of command, nerve, and be fertile in re- 
source. On his ability and his impartiality does 
the happiness of his company depend. At the 
large balls gentlemen tie chairs together with their 
handkerchiefs for themselves and partners, thus 
putting in a pre-emption claim which is never dis- 
regarded. The German begins after supper, and 
is danced from two to four hours. Its variety of 
figures is enormous, eighty-seven being recorded 
in one manual, called the Prompter. The music 
should be full, and for a large ball two bands are 
necessary. Forasmall parlor German a piano and 
a violin are all that is necessary. In the middle 
of the German hot bouillon is served to the dan- 
cers, and a second supper awaits them when they 
are finished. 

Some of the figures strive to recall that grace- 
ful and beautiful minuet of the last century whose 
initial and terminating bows have been spoken 
of by Burke as typifying “that generous loyalty 
to rank and sex, that proud submission, that dig- 
nified obedience,” which makes men fascinating 
and women graceful. Again, some figures have 
the wild grace of the Magyar, the military air of 
the camp, the “descampativo” of Marie Antoi- 
nette, the stately “ pavane” of Queen Elizabeth. 
It is the conglomerate of all ages ; it is the apoth- 
eosis of the dance. 

One of the prettiest of figures is that called 
“Bouquets and Boutonniéres.” A number of 
these prepared flowers are placed on a table, 
where the leader has arranged them. The first 
couple perform a tour de valse. They then sep- 
arate. The gentleman takes a bouquet, and the 
lady a boutonniére. They now select new part- 
ners, to whom they present the bouquet and bou- 
tonniére, the lady attaching the boutonniére to the 
gentleman’s coat. They perform a tour de valse 
with their new partners, which is repeated by all 
the couples. Other favors are frequently substi- 
tuted for flowers, and at the grand Germans the 
leader brings in an immense cushion with the gold 
and silver jewelry which has become so fashion- 
able, and these take the places of the flowers. Oth- 
er and simpler favors, such as little bells, rosettes, 
miniature flags, stars, artificial butterflies, badges, 
sashes, bonbons, etc., take the place of the fool- 
ishly expensive jewelry. Another pretty figure is 
called “The Mirror.” The first couple perform a 
tour de valse. The gentleman seats the lady upon 
a chair in the centre of the room, and presents 
her with a small mirror. The leader then selects 
a gentleman from the circle, and conducts him 
behind her chair. The lady looks in the mirror, 
and if she declines the partner offered, by turning 
the mirror over or shaking her head, the leader 
continues to offer partners until the lady accepts. 
The gentlemen refused return to their seats, or 
select partners and join in the dance. 

“The Serpent” is also a favorite and a very 
graceful figure. The first couple waltz round, 
and the gentleman leaves his partner in the cor- 
ner of the room, her face turned toward the wall, 
and then brings three or four ladies whom he 
places behind his own lady, leaving a proper dis- 
tance between them. He then chooses an equal 
number of gentlemen (himself included), with 
whom he forms a loose chain, and leads them 
rapidly in a serpentine course between the la- 
dies, until he reaches his partner, when he claps 
his hands, and each gentleman dances with the 
lady in front of him. 

“The Kaleidoscope” is another very pretty fig- 
ure. The first four couples waltz round, then 
form as in a quadrille. The next four couples 
in order take positions behind the first four 
couples, each of the latter couples facing the 
same as the couples in front. At a signal from 
the leader the ladies of the inner couples cross 
right hands, move entirely round, and turn into 
places by giving left hands to their partners, at 
the same time the outer couples waltz half round 
to opposite places. At another signal the inner 
couples waltz entirely round, and finish facing 
outward, at the same time the outer couples chassé 
croisé, and turn at corners with right hands, then 
déchassé and turn partners with left hands. Every- 
body waltzes then with his or her vis-a-vis, and 
so on ad infinitum. 

It will be seen that the German is a dance 
of infinite variety, and a leader of original mind 
constructs new figures constantly. The waltz, 
the galop, and the redowa are the only steps 
tolerated in it, except the slow walk in the qua- 
drille figures, and the stately march, the bows, 
and courtesies of the minuet in some figures. 
Like Cleopatra, “custom can not stale its infinite 
variety.” The favorite waltz composers are 
Strauss, Waldteufel, Resch, and Suppe, and Ru- 
dolph Bial is coming into favor. Yet in one 
sense the aristocratic,German is a democracy, 
for, once within its circle, all are supposed to be 
introduced, nor should any lady refuse to dance 
with any gentleman whom she may chance to 
receive as a partner through the changeful exi- 
gencies of the various figures. 

The term tour de valse is used technically, and 
means that the couple or couples performing it 
will execute the round dance designated by the 
leader once around the room. Should the room 
be small, they make a second tour. 

The Lancers has kept in favor for many years. 
One or two sets are always danced at the fash- 
ionable balls, as they afford an opportunity for 





the few who like to “tread a stately measure,” 
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yet whose heads will not bear the giddy waltz. 
The figures are too well known to need a descrip- 
tion here. Quiet and unobtrusive dancing, with 
the feet close to the floor, is alone permitted in 
the best salons. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
CHILDREN’S MOTHER HUBBARD CLOAKS. 


OTHER HUBBARD cloaks and dresses of 
the same name, with poke bonnets, are the 
caprice of the moment for tiny girls from two to 
five or six years of age. These old-fashioned 
garments make the little creatures look as if they 
had just stepped out of one of Kate Greenaway’s 
books, so quaint and picturesque are they. The 
Mother Hubbard cloaks are pretty models for the 
light wraps of soft woollens worn in the spring 
when heavy wadded garments are laid aside. 
They are made of ladies’ cloth, camel’s-hair, Biar- 
ritz cloth, or other repped or diagonal goods in 
pale shades of drab, olive, or gray, and sometimes 
‘of pale blue or white. The English Cheviots are 
also used for this purpose, with dark brown or 
drab for the prevailing colors, lighted by dashes 
of red, blue, or green. When these cloths are 
not sufficiently heavy and substantial - looking, 
they are lined with the striped foulards now sold 
for such purposes in pretty shades of blue, old 
gold, or red with white, for 28 or 30 cents a 
yard. The cloaks are long enough to conceal 
the entire dress beneath, and are made with a 
straight yoke lining covering the shoulders, on 
which the cloth is shirred ip many horizontal 
rows. To this yoke the full cloak is shirred, fall- 
ing thence perfectly straight in back and front, 
with or without being shirred at the waist line in 
a deep cluster behind and before alike. The top 
of the full cloak is first faced an inch and a half 
deep with colored Surah satin, then gathered in 
three or four rows near the bottom of the Surah, 
and sewed in the gathering to the edge of the 
yoke, leaving a pretty faced ruffle erect upon the 
yoke. Instead of shirring at the waist line, many 
such cloaks are merely held back by a satin rib- 
bon sewed in the seams under the arms, and tied 
in the middle of the back; this is just high 
enough up to give a short-waisted, bunchy, old- 
fashioned look, and three bows of similar ribbon 
with long loops are placed down the front of the 
garment, one at the throat, the next at the short 
waist, and the third near the hem which is around 
the cloak. If the cloak falls open, it is well to 
put a “ fly” for button-holes and buttons beneath 
the front hems. The sleeves are gathered at the 
wrists with a faced ruffle and a bow, and may be 
fulled into the armhole if the child is very slight, 
making the regular bishop sleeves. Sometimes 
@ puff on the armhole is preferred. 


MOTHER HUBBARD DRESSES, 


Mother Hubbard dresses for small girls are 
made just as the cloaks are, but are fastened be- 
hind. The ordinary yoke slips are a good guide 
for these, provided the yoke is fully shirred. 
Soft sleazy flannels and pretty little cashmere 
dresses are being made up in this way, especially 
in pale blue, drab, and cream white shades, and 
for later in the season ginghams and white soft 
muslins are similarly made. Sashes are not worn 
with these dresses, and the shirring at the waist 
line is omitted for very small girls; this shirring 
must not go all the way around the waist in Ger- 
man peasant dress fashion, but must be confined 
to a single cluster in the back and front. 


POKE BONNETS FOR CHILDREN. 


Poke bonnets to complete such a dress are 
shown in all the various kinds of straw, and even 
in white piqué; in the latter material they have 
full high crowns buttoned on to the wagon-top 
front, and these crowns may be of muslin stiffly 
starched, or of piqué like the front, according to 
the mother’s taste. The rough straws of soft 
qualities in cream white, gray, and black are 
chosen for pokes for general wear, while finer 
ones are of the open lace straws in vogue for la- 
dies. A large bow of ribbon loops on top, and 
strings to tie the bonnet under the chin, are the 
trimmings most used for every-day pokes. More 
dressy ones have white ostrich feathers and ivory 
satin loops for trimming. The broad fronts, al- 
most round above the forehead, are very popular, 
and sometimes have a cap-like face trimming of 
pleated lace inside. Other pokes are narrow, 
and though close beside the ears, project very far 
above the face in a way that makes a demure 
child look like a comical yet pretty caricature. 
Larger girls also wear pokes of rough straw in 
all the various modifications displayed for ladies, 
but the favorite shape shelves downward toward 
the forehead, is very short on the sides, and is 
turned up abruptly behind. A long ostrich fea- 
ther, nearly surrounding the crown, is the trim- 
ming for the nicest pokes, while those for every- 
day wear have a gay bayadere-striped scarf or 
kerchief folded carelessly around the crown. 


GIRLS’ ROUND HATS. 


Very large round hats with wide flaring brims, 
not wired, but turned up most in front, are worn 
far back on the head, especially by girls who 
wear a bang on the forehead. These come in 
the rough straws, in Panama braids, and in chips, 
and are trimmed with two or three pompons and 
two rows of thick cord when the rough straw is 
used. For the Panama braids striped Surahs 
and wide ribbons are liked, while for the more 
dressy chips there are many small ostrich tips 
around the crown, or else a single long plume. 
One of the newest round hats, called the Olivette, 
has the brim curling upward and outward all 
around, except far behind on the right side, where 
it suddenly projects in a sharp point down to- 
ward the shoulder. This gay little hat is most 
often trimmed with feathers. The new porcu- 
pine straws, with stiff projecting loops of the 
braid, are very effective when trimmed with long 





loops of ivory satin ribbon, two or three white 
silk pompons in a cluster on the left side, and, 
for the facing of the brim, velvet of some be- 
coming color, such as dark blue, garnet, brown, 
olive, or black, to frame the face and be an ef- 
fective background for the delicate tints in the 
child’s face and hair. The creamy yellow Tus- 
can braids and Leghorns are made into both 
pokes and flats for very dressy wear, with white 
satin and feat'aers for trimming. There are also 
little poke bonnets and round hats for very small 
girls, made of row after row of pleated Breton 
lace mounted on @ frame, and trimmed with fea- 
thers and flowers. High pointed crowns are seen 
on some of the rough straw round hats, and these 
have a row of silk pompons at the base, while 
the stiff brim is lined with velvet. 


IMPORTED DRESSES FOR GIRLS, 


Imported dresses for misses and small girls are 
made of all the stylish materials worn by ladies, 
but instead of the sombre hues, the brown, gray, 
and purples used lately, there are many bright 
colors among these. The China silks, bayadere- 
striped Surahs, fine French cashmeres, foulards, 
nuns’ veiling, the heavier French bunting, Ben- 
galine silk, Louisines, and piqués of various kinds, 
are used in the elaborate French dresses shown 
at the furnishing houses. For very small girls 
the princesse style prevails, also the single long 
box-pleated dress worn with a belt, but for larger 
girls the preference is for suits of two or three 
pieces, such as a polonaise with skirt, or else a 
waist of some kind, with a trimmed skirt repre- 
senting an over-skirt, and some quaint little cape, 
scarf, or jacket for the street. It is objected to 
these imported dresses that they are too elabo- 
rately made and of too costly materials, but they 
are full of suggestions to the practiced modiste, 
who simplifies them, and occasionally copies them 
literally in plainer fabrics. Shirring is one of 
the marked features of these dresses; the deep 
wide collars are also an important part; the use of 
puffed skirts and of soft bias puffs for trimming 
instead of ruffles, and the profusion of embroider- 
ed trimmings, are equally noticeable. There are 
little princesse dresses of China silk—either 
cream, pink, or pale blue—that are shirred all 
over on a lining, or else they are pleated entirely 
from the neck down. Two little handkerchief 
points form an apron, and the ends are knotted 
behind quite bouffantly. The deep collar is 
square behind, and pointed to the waist in front, 
with flat appliqué embroidery laid on the Surah 
collar, and full frills of Languedoe or point d’esprit 
lace standing inside it. These dresses have a 
eambric or cheap silk foundation of the simplest 
princesse or sacque shape, and the shirring is 
done immediately upon this lining. The soft 
Bengaline silks are used for pleated skirts to be 
worn with sailor blouse-waists of Surah that fall 
far lower beyond the waist line than any blouses 
hitherto worn. These are copied in flannels, 
Cheviots, and in ginghams for every-day wear. 
The coachman’s drab flannels are the fashion 
this season for children, though more easily soiled 
than the dark blue flannel so long worn. The 
ginghams are in half-inch stripes, or else in two- 
inch plaids of a single color with white. These 
may be made in a still simpler way with three 
box pleats from the neck down, sewed perma- 
nently half the length of the skirt, then falling 
open, and trimmed with a wide edging of Ham- 
burg embroidery in very open patterns. A deep 
round collar of this work, with square cuffs of 
the same turned up outside the wrists of bishop 
sleeves, gives style to this little dress. Other 
ginghams are cut low square neck, without sleeves, 
and are worn over a white guimpe of pleated 
muslin, Solid pink or blue Chambérys are made 
in this way, and are laid in box pleats scarcely an 
inch wide from the neck nearly to the foot. 

Flannels and Cheviot dresses for spring, and 
linens and piqués for summer, are made for very 
small children—either boys or girls—to fasten in 
front ; one of the best shapes is a straight double- 
breasted garment, with two very wide box pleats 
the entire length of the back, and two in front, 
with two rows of buttons down the middle. The 
collar is deep and square, and this, with the cuffs 
and wide belt, may be of a different color; the 
belt passes under the box pleats, and is buckled 
in front. More elaborate piqué dresses have in- 
sertions of embroidery or of linen lace let in down 
the front, with pleatings behind ; still others have 
brocaded-looking designs in the piqué, or else 
small blocks like satin squares are woven in, 
while many have embroidery done directly on the 
repped material. Thinner white dresses are of 
creamy mull shirred at the neck and at the waist 
in Mother Hubbard clusters, and trimmed with 
many long-looped bows of two kinds of satin rib- 
bon, such as rose with blue, pink with red, or 
eream with garnet. Twill-striped linen lawns and 
striped muslins are also made up in this way for 
summer, 

Very wide sashes of ombré Surah cut length- 
wise, or else the broad shaded ribbons, are chosen 
to shade from pink to dark red, or sky blue to 
deep blue, to be worn with white princesse dress- 
es. The sash is put in many folds far below the 
waist around the figure, and may be tied in a 
large bow behind, or in drooping loops on the left 
side. On many dresses there are three or four 
straps of insertion, finished on each side with 
edging sewed lengthwise on the dress, and the 
sash is passed through these. 

For wool and silk dresses the Greek polonaise 
is used for larger girls. This fits the waist like 
a Jersey, is laced behind, and is drawn up high 
on the left side. Sometimes this has the Margue- 
rite puffed sleeve, and when made of white wool, 
looks like the Marguerite dress in Faust. It is, 
however, more often imported in pale blue nuns’ 
veiling, or in garnet cashmere looped up to dis- 
close a skirt of bayadere-striped Surah that has 
in it every color of the rainbow. Sometimes block 
silks of two colors are used for these skirts, such 
as red with green, or blue with red. There are 


two ribbons used to loop the polonaise of these 
dresses; these are passed around the hips, and 
knotted in long loops where the skirt is caught 
up on the left. The darker ribbon is on the out- 
side, and the lighter ribbon is laid inside it, to 
show on the edges like a facing. Dark green 
nuns’ veiling is a stylish fabric for misses’ dress- 
es, and French modistes trim it quaintly with 
pleatings of pale blue and paler pink Surah around 
the foot, while quantities of point d’esprit lace 
are gathered for trimmings about the waist. These 
inexpensive laces are pretty garnitures for wool 
and silks alike. 

For plainer wool dresses large girls have Chev- 
iots and flannels made with the single-breasted 
hunting jackets that have but one wide double 
box pleat down the middle of the back, and two 
broad single box pleats in front. The over-skirt 
is of the round apron shape so long worn, and 
this, like the skirt beneath, has rows of machine 
stitching for its only trimming. 

Imported wraps for girls are Mother Hubbard 
capes shirred around the neck, and also shoulder 
mantles that barely cover the shoulders behind, 
being cut off quite straight across, and with long 
straight tabs in front. The folded kerchiefs and 
fichu-shaped garments are also shown in as elab- 
orate fabrics as those worn by ladies, but jackets 
and Ulsterettes are preferred by American girls, 
and are shown in most convenient and useful 
shapes. The box-pleated and belted hunting 
jacket of Cheviot is in great favor as an outside 
wrap for school-girls, and is worn with a wide 
belt to which a bag is attached. The Ulsterettes 
most liked have a shoulder cape or else the deep- 
er Havelock cape reaching to the waist line, and 
open up the middle of the back ; these Ulsters 
shave deep pleats down the skirt in the back, and 
pockets on the hips. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arson, ConstaB.e, & Co.; E. A. Morrison ; Lorp 
& Tayxtor; and James McCreery & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


Rev. W. H. Murray is carrying on a small 
farm in San Antonio, Texas. His wife is in Ger- 
many for her health. 

—The Duke.of Aosta’s trip to the wedding at 
Berlin, as representative of his brother, the King 
of Italy, cost him the modest sum of one hun- 








dred thousand dollars; Le having been furnished 
im advance with a table of fees to be given to 
each servant at Berlin, dowa to the porter of the 
eastie, whose share was a pin worth one hun- 
ded and fifty dollars. 

—The Bishop of Sydney lately married a third 
Wife, whom he had baptized in ber infancy. 

—A gentleman in Indiana, Pennsylvania, is 
owner of the hammer with which JOHN PavuL 
J owes nailed the historic flag to the mast of his 
sh ip. 

~ ~The wife of Epway ArworD, author of “ The 
Lig, Xt of Asia,”’ is a grandniece of Dr. CHANNING, 
and : architect of distinction in London. 

—'| ‘be artist Mr. FREDERICK CHURCH is trav- 
elling im Mexico with friends. 

—Wirea Mr. VANDERBILT wished, last year, to 
engage @ special car to take him from Paris to 
Nice, it t:90k seven days and a directors’ meeting 
before he obtained it. For any one to obtain a 
special car’ in this benighted country takes just 
five minute's. 

—On one @ecasion, when Mr. Crrus Fre.p 
was crossing” tthe Atlagtic, and asked that a cer- 
tain sermon might be read on Sunday by his 
brother, who was along, Captain —— refused 
permission, re. marking, “1’1l have you to under- 
stand, sir, that on board this ship J represent 
the Church of itngland, d——d if I don’t!” 

—VieuxtTemps, the unrivalled violinist, now 
uses his talent :altogether in composing. He 
spends his time with his son-in-law Dr. Lan- 
DOWSKI, who is at the head of a private sanita- 
rium in Algeria. He sometimes-shows a favored 
friend his old violins, some dozen or mare jnval- 
uable instruments, each wrapped in soft flannels 
and wools, and laiid away like a dead child in its 
little coffin. He lifts them and caresses them, 
but they do not respond to his touch, for the 
master’s left arm. was paralyzed in 1872, and he 
can no longer play. 

—The Marquis of Westminster left an estate 
with an income of more than a million a year, 
ten thousand pounds going to each of his daugh- 
ters, and the remai nder to his son, now the Duke 
of Westminster. Old leases falling in, and re- 
newed at an advanc:e of more than a hundred per 
cent., have doubled this vast rent-roll. One of 
the sisters married in Cannes, in the South of 
France, an accomplished physician, who wished 
to settle in London ; but with the English con- 
— for physicians in general, and the Duke 
of Westminster’s in particular, the Duke gave 
his sister another ten thousand pounds to keep 
her husband out of England—a circumstance 
throwing light on Miss THACKERAY’S little story 
of“ Fina’s Aunt,” lately published in the Bazar. 

—General OrD took with him into Mexico a 
quantity of carp to stock the old Aztec waters. 

—The emeralds taken from the head of a jew- 
elled cane once belonging to SanTA ANNA are 
in the possession of Mrs. General PoLk, tegeth- 
er with a seal ring brought from Egypt and giv- 
en to President PouK by J. G. Mason. 

—Mrs. CHRISTIA NA THOMPSON, mother of Mrs. 
ELIZABETH THOMPSON BUTLER, painter of the 
‘**Roll-Call,”” has been exhibiting some clever 
pictures in Lond’on. 

—Lady de San tridge is the name under which 
the Princess Lou 1sg is travelling through Italy. 

—It is reporte d that Mr. BRENTANO says that 
his subscription list for Punch has increased 
some two hund):ed copies  — last year, 
chiefly owing to the facet that Du Maurizr’s 
caricatures of t! ae Alsthetics afford ideas in dress 
to those who a pe the Aisthetics on this side of 
the water. 

—So great ‘1s the demand for pampas grass 
that immense fields of it ave being cultivated in 
Southern Ca) ifornia. 

—The Em press of Austria recently sent to a 
reporter a d ressing-case embossed in silver, as a 
mark of her pleasure at his account of some of 
her exploits in the field. 

—The /smerican FLorence NIGHTINGALE, 
Miss CLar;a BarTON, is a plain, sweet-faced eld- 
erly lady, who dresses in rich but quiet taste, 
and wears. at her throat an enamelled on bear- 
ing the r,carlet device of the Saciety of the Ge- 








neva Cross, of which order she was an active 
member during the Franco-Prussian war. As 
the adviser of the Grand Duchess Marin of Ba- 
den, she did much toward establishing the sys- 
tem of hospitals instituted by that princess. 

—Sir Freperick Leieuton’s London house 
is said to be one of the most beautiful houses in 
the world; its “‘gem’’ is the divan, ornamented 
with marvellous marbles and tiles. 

—General B. F. Butier’s journey to St. Thom- 
as was to visit the grave of his father, who is 
buried there. 

—The portrait of Mrs. Hayes now in the White 
House idealizes her. The velvet dress of pale 
maroon is cut in square-necked fashion; with 
the left hand she lifts the sweeping velvet train, 
while the right hand holds loosely two or three 
half-blown Marshal Neil roses. 

—A special delegation to St. Petersburg to at- 
tend the crowning of ALEXANDER IIL., with a 
cardinal at its head, is to be sent by the Pope. 

—Dr. 8. W. Francis has added a lock of the 
Duke of Wellington’s hair to the collection of 
relics of the Newport Artillery. 

—For attempting to spread abolition senti- 
ments in Vergennes, Vermont, fifty years ago, 
FREDERICK DovuG.Lass was nearly mobbed. To- 
day that place has a negro Sheriff, a French May- 
or, and a young woman as City Clerk. ‘The 
world moves.” 

—Mr. Ortro BrunneEr’s Swiss colony is to be 
planted in Kentucky, and not in West Virginia, 
as first reported. 

—A summer residence at Northeast Harbor, 
Mount Desert, is soon to be built by President 
E107, of Harvard College. 

—Rosa Bonnewr is at Nice, in delicate health. 

—At the inauguration of Srory’s statue of 
PREscorTtT upon Bunker Hill, on June 17, the ad- 
dress is to be made by Hon. R. C. WINTHROP, 
who will also deliver the chief speech at the 
Yorktown celebration. 

—STAINER’sS beautiful hymn, “ Lead, kindly 
Light,’ was recently voted vulgar and offensive 
by the high-art critics in New College Chapel, 
England. 

—Miss HELen TINKER was the instigator of 
the Flower Mission of Boston, which has carried 
pleasure to so many poor homes and sick-beds. 

—There exists in Geneva a youthful portrait 
of George Eliot, painted by D’ ALBERT Durape, 
an artist in whose family she boarded for a win- 
ter, in 1849 or 1850, when her auburn hair curled 
and her blue eyes were soft and bright. 

—Hon. ALEXANDER H. Rice, of Boston, has a 
cane cut from the frame of the United States 
steam-ship Kearsarge after her fight with the 
Alabama, and presented to him by Boatswain 
H. P. Grace, of the navy. 

—Silesia sent to Prince W1LL1aM and his bride 
a necklace of very large diamonds of the purest 
water. The casket containing them was made 
from an oak in the palace garden at Dolzig, 
where the Princess was born, and the inner 
drawers from the wood of a table on which the 
new-born babe was first put into her swaddling- 
clothes. 

—Miss Let1a Rostnson, of Boston, who is the 
first woman to claim the right to practice law 
in Massachusetts, is the Boston correspondent 
of the Fall River News. 

—The first girl baby born in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, Mrs. Betsy Givens, has lately died at 
the mature age of one hundred and three. 

—The Marquis TsenG, Chinese Minister to 
France, carries his sleeping arrangements with 
him wherever he goes, being forbidden by eti- 
quette and custom from sleeping on beds used 
by outer barbarians. 

—Admiral Carr GLyn, to whom ADELAIDE 
NEILSON left the most of her fortune, intends to 
set aside fifteen thousand dollars, the interest to 
be devoted to the relief of needy members of the 
pela under the administration of himself, 

{enry Irvine, and J. L. Toous. 

—A peasant named Komrnarorr, who pre- 
vented the first attempt to murder the Czar, and 
who was afterward enriched and ennobled, has 
become melancholy raad, and finds his only plea- 
sure watching his successor lighting the lamps 
at one of the railway stations, where he usually 
passes his days, sometimes assisting his old com- 
rades in their work. 

—JoHN BRIGHT says that Americans are the 
only people who sign their names legibly. 

—Ten years ago Louis of Bavaria was hand- 
some enough to answer for a model of a young 
god. fall and graceful, with brown hair curling 
on his forehead, with dark blue eyes full of fire 
and poetry. He is still thought to be the hand- 
somest king in Europe. 

—Madame CurisTiIne NILLSON has been on a 
visit to the Queen of Spain. 

—We, may thank the Princess of Wales for 
the becoming style of high collars and ruffs, as 
govas.one has said that the face loses in charm 
for every inch of neck displayed. 

—The wonder of the English universities is 
one MARGOLIOUTH, who believes life not worth 
living, but who, besides the scholarship at his 
own college, has secured the Hertford and Ire- 
land University scholarships, the Gaisford Latin 

prose prize (and was proximi for the Greek), the 

usey and Ellerton Hebrew scholarships, the 
Syriac prize, and has now added the Boden Sans- 
krit scholarship—a perfect squadron of scholar- 
ships. 

—Merssonier, D’Errnay, Caroivus Duray, 
and other art critics were enthusiastic at the 
opening of the Baron ADOLPHE DE ROTHSCHILD’S 
Renaissance gallery, where Renaissance glories 
im ivory, gold, faience, and crystal are gathered 
and classified with all the taste of the epoch to 
which they belonged. 

—The first love of ALEXANDER Third of Russia 
was a beautiful maid of honor, the Princess Met- 
CHERSKA, daughter of a noble poet. The royal 
lover said he would marry nobody else, and they 
were called ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast’; but the 
eruel parents sent the Grand Duke to St. Peters- 
burg with his regiment, and married the Prin- 
cess to Prince Pau. Demrporr, she believing 
that her sweetheart had forgotten her, and dy- 
ing within a year at Vienna. 

—In the once elegant country-seat of Lord 
BALTIMORE, a few miles out of Washington, a 
room in the second story is yet called Ciay’s 
room, and is exactly as he left it. The walls are 
painted green ; the carpet is green, with geomet- 
rical roses; a buffet is decorated with painted 
china; over this hangs CLay’s picture; the tow- 
ering bed has three carpeted steps beside it; his 
dusty shoes, of cloth and patent-leather, are 
where he left them, and his inkstand of china. 
Also a chair with a projecting leaf, on which the 
Missouri Compromise was written. 
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2. The scallops that touch each other around 
the outer edge are worked in connection. The 

ndent leaflets are worked in dovetailed button- 
ole stitch, like that used in working the leaf- 
shaped figures within the squares, and are con- 
nected by button-hole stitch scallops. When the 
outer edge of the lace is completed, a row in lad- 
der stitch is worked along the straight inner 
edge, and above this a row in button-hole stitch. 
The lace border is then joined in overcast stitch 
to the edge of the collar. 





AN APRIL PASTORAL. 
He. Wurrner away, fair Neat-herdess ? 
She. Shepherd, I go to tend my kine. 
He. Stay thou, and watch this flock of mine. 
She. With thee? Nay, that were idleness, 
He. Thy kine will pasture none the less. 
She. Not so: they wait me and my sign. 
He. T'll pipe to thee beneath the pine. 
She. Thy pipe will soothe not their distress, 
He. Dost thon not hear beside the spring 
How the gay birds are carolling? 
She. I hear them. But it may not be. 
He. Farewell then, Sweetheart! Farewell now. 
She. Shepherd, farewell— Where goest thou? 
He. I go..to tend thy kine for thee! 





STITCHES USED IN HAND 
EMBROIDERY, 


AS TAUGHT AT THE SOUTH KENSINGTON 
ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 
L 

0 avoid pulling or puckering the work, care 
should be taken, first, that the needle be 
not too small, so as to require any force in draw- 
ing it through the material; second, that the 
material be held in a convex position over the 
fingers, so that the crewel or silk shall be looser 
than the ground; and third, that too long needle- 
fuls be not used. These rules apply to all hand- 
worked embroideries. 


STITCHES, 


Directions for some of these have already been 
given, but it would, perhaps, be as well to repeat 
them here, in order that reference can be made 
to the one article for any desired stitch. 

Stem Stitch.—The first stitch which is taught 





to a beginner is “stem stitch” (wrongly called | 
also “crewel stitch,” as it has no claim to being | 


used exclusively in crewel embroidery). 
most useful in work done in the hand, and espe- 


It is | 


cially in outlines of flowers, unshaded leaves, | 


atabesques, and all conventional designs. It 
may be best 
described as 
a long stitch 
forward on 
the right side, 
and a shorter ~~ \ 
one backward 

on the under Agy ~ 
side of the fab- 
ric, the stitch- 
es following 
one another 
almost in line 
from left to 
right. The ef- 
fect on the 
wrong side is that of an irregular back-stitching, 
as distinguished from regular stitching. leaf, 
worked in outline, should be begun at the lower 
or stalk end, and worked round the right side to 
the top, taking care that the needle is to the left 
of the thread every time it is drawn out. When 
the point of the leaf is reached, it is best to turn 
the work, and reverse the operation in working 
down the left side toward the stalk again, so as 
to keep the needle to the right of the thread in- 
stead of to the left, as in going up. The reason 
of this will be easily understood. We will sup- 
pose the leaf to have a slightly serrated edge 
(and there is no leaf in nature with an absolutely 
smooth one). 
It will be 
found that in 
order to give 
this ragged 
appearance it 
is necessary 
to have the 
points at 
which the in- 
sertions of 
the needle oc- 
eur on the inside of the leaf; whereas, if the 
stem stitch were continued down the left side ex- 
actly in the same manner as in ascending the 
right, we should have the ugly anomaly of a leaf 
outlined thus, 


ama 





Fig. 1.—Srem Srrron. 








Fig. 2 





Fig. 8. 


ing must be taken up the centre of it (unless it 
be a very narrow leaf) to the top. The two 


__ close even rows of stem stitch, worked in 
ordinary way, with the needle to the left of 
the thread. This will prevent the ugly ridge 
which remains in the centre if the leaf is work- 
ed round and round the inside of the outline. 
Stem stitch must be varied according to the work 


a straight line with the 
If a slight serrature is re- 
each stitch must be sloped a little by in- 





serting the needle at a slight angle, as shown in 
illustration Fig. 2. The length of the surface 
stitches must also vary to suit the style of each 
piece of embroidery. 

Split Stitch is worked like ordinary “ stem,” 
except that the needle is always brought up 
through the crewel or silk, which it splits in 
passing. The effect is to produce a more even 
line than is possible with the most careful stem 
stitch. It is used for delicate outlines. Split 
stitch is rarely used in hand embroidery, being 
more suitable for frame work, but has been de- 
scribed here as being a form of stem stitch. The 
effect is somewhat like a confused chain stitch. 

Satin Stitch (French plumetis) is one of those 
chiefly used in white embroidery, and consists in 
taking the needle each time back again almost 
to the spot 
from which it 
started, sothat 
the stitches 
lie smoothly 
side by side, 
and the same 
amount of 
crewel or silk 
remains on 
the back of 
the work as 
on the front. 
This produces 
a surface as 
smooth as satin: hence its name. It is chiefly 
used in working the petals of small flowers, such 
as forget-me-nots, and in arabesque designs, 
where a raised effect is wanted in small masses. 

Blanket Stitch is used for working the edges 
of table-covers, mantel valances, blankets, etc., 
or for edging any material. It is simply a but- 
ton-hole stitch, and may be varied in many ways 





Fig. 4.—Satin Srrrou. 


Fig. 5.—Buianxket Stitos. 


—by sloping the stitches alternately to right and 
left; by working two or three together, and leav- 
ing a space between them and the next set; or 
by working a second row round the edge of the 
cloth over the first, with a different shade of 
wool. 

Knotted Stitch, or French Knot, is used for the 
centres of such flowers as the daisy or wild rose, 
and sometimes for the anthers of others. The 
needle is brought up at the exact spot where the 
knot is to be; the thread is held in the left 
hand, and twisted once or twice round the nee- 
dle, the point of which is then passed back 
through the fabric close to the spot where it 
came up; the right hand draws it underneath, 
while the thumb of the left keeps the thread in 
its place until the knot is 
secure. The knots are 
increased in size accord- 
ing to the number of 
twists round the needle. 
When properly made, 
they should look like 
beads, and lie in perfect- 
ly even and regular rows. 
This stitch is very an- 
cient, and does not seem 
confined to any country, 







Fig. 6.—Kxorrep Stitou, on Frenon Knot. 


and the Chinese execute large and elaborate 
pieces of embroidery in it, introducing beautiful 
shading. There is one variety of this stitch in 
which the thread is twisted a great many times 
round the needle, forming a sort of curl instead 
of a single knot. This is used in many ancient 
embroideries for the hair of saints and angels. 
Knotted stitch was also largely employed in all 
its forms in all the curious and ingenious but 
ugly styles in vogue during the reign of James L., 
when landscapes were frequently worked in cross 
or feather stitch, while the figures were raised 
over stuffing, and dressed, as it were, in robes 
made entirely in point lace or button-hole stitch- 
es executed in silk. The foliage of the trees and 
shrubs which we generally find in these embroid- 
ered pictures, as well as the hair of the figures, 
was worked in knotted stitches of various sizes, 
while the faces were in tent stitch, or were paint- 
ed on white silk, and fastened on to the canvas 
or linen ground, Another variety of knotting, 
which is still occasionally used, resembles bullion, 
being made into a long roll. 

Bullion Knot.—A stitch of the length of the 
intended roll is taken in the material, the needle 
being brought to the surface again in the same 
spot from which the thread originally started ; 





the thread is then 
twisted eight or ten 
times round the point 
of the needle, which 
is then drawn out 
carefully through the 
tunnel formed by the 
twists, this tunnel be- 
ing kept in place by 
the leftthumb. The 
point of the needle is 
then inserted once 
more in the same 
place as it first en- 
tered the material, the long knot or roll being 
drawn so as to lie evenly between the points of 
insertion and re-appearance, thus treating the 
twisted thread as if it were bullion or purl, 
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Parasols, Figs. 1-4. 
See illustrations on page 293. 


Tur parasol Fig. 1, which has twelve ribs, is covered 
with black satin Surah bordered four inches deep with 
colored brocade, lined with black taffeta, and edged 
with black Spanish lace five inches and a half deep. 
The stick is of polished wood, with a silver few 4 
simulating a dog’s head. Silk cord, finished with loop 
tassels, is knotted around the handle. A ring fasten- 
ed by a silk cord, and slipped over the top, serves to 
close the parasol. 

The cover of the parasol Fig. 2 is of black satin de 
Lyon brocaded with gold; it is lined with black lus- 
tring, and edged with ing od Spanish lace five inches 
deep. The handle of the ebonized wooden stick is in- 
laid with a spray of leaves in gold, Black silk cord. 
finished with black and yellow silk tassels, is knotted 
about the stick. 

The parasol Fig. 3 is covered with cream-colored Su- 
rah, trimmed with an embroidered border four inches 
deep ; it is lined with cream-colored lustring, and edged 
with tassel fringe in the colors of the embroidery an 
inch and a half deep, and yellow Spanish lace four 
inches and a half deep. The stick is of bamboo, with 
a handle and tip of carved wood. Silk cord with loop 
tassels is knotted about the handle. 

The parasol Fig. 4 is covered with black gros grain, 
bordered with lace two inches deep, and edged with 
similar lace two inches and a half deep. The lace is 
white net embroidered with red silk and gold thread. 
The = is lined with black as. The ebony 
handle is inlaid with gold, and finished with silk tassels. 








Border for Children’s Dresses. — Serpentine 
Braid and Chain Stitch and Point Russe 
Embroidery. 

See illustration on page 293. 

For this border, which may be worked either direct- 
ly on the dress, apron, or other article to be trimmed 
or on a strip of contrasting color, which is afterward 
stitched down, a row of white serpentine braid is fast- 
ened down on a strip of blue linen with long overcast 
stitches of red cotton, which form a serpentine line 
along the middle of the border. The long chain stitch- 
es are worked with white cotton, and the point Russe 
within them with red cotton. 





Carnation Design for Portiéres, Curtains, etc.— 
Application and Point Russe Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2, 

See illustrations on page 293. 


Tats border, which is also suitable for a chair stripe, 
is worked on a foundation of maroon velvet. The de- 
sign is transferred to the material according to Fig. 1, 
and for the applied figures the carnations are cut of 
white satin, and the leaves of olive satin. The design 
figures are pasted on the velvet foundation, and are all 

ged with old gold silk cord, which is also sewn down 
on the velvet foundation to outline the vine and stems. 
The applied figures are also ee with filoselle silk 
sewn down with overcast stitches of split silk, the 
flowers with white, and the leaves with bronze and 
réséda. The carnations are embroidered in point Russe 
with embroidery silk in two shades of rose pink. The 
middle veins of the leaves are worked in stem stitch 
with dark brown silk, the short veins are long chain 
stitches of light brown and réséda silk. The knotted 
stitches between the double lines are worked with 
whitesilk. For the narrow border, Fig. 2, which is used 
along the side edges of Fig. 1, yellow silk braid is basted 
down, and two intersecting serpentine lines are worked 
over it by stretching from side to side double threads 
of light and dark brown silk ; a knotted stitch is work- 
ed on each point at the edge, and an overcast stitch of 
réséda silk over each point of intersection. Smyrna 
stitches, alternately one of red and one of blue silk, are 
worked in the lozenge-shaped The border is 
edged on both sides with old gold silk cord, and out- 
side of this, light réséda filoselle silk is sewn down with 
similar split silk. 











(Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIV.) 
WOMEN ARE STRANGE. 
By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avutuor or “Granpmotute’s Money,” “ Poor Hu- 
manity,” “Cowarp CoNnsolENcE,” ETO, 


“Les femmes sont si étranges.”—PaiLLEnon. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE PAST SHADOWS. 


Tis was to be a day of surprises for Clara 
Darrell—there was no end to them, it seemed. 
First, the lover to beg her pardon humbly, and 
sue on his knees for reconciliation; then the 
aunts, like two of the witches in Macbeth, adrift 
in the middle of Bridge Street, Blackfriars, with 
the first witch left behind in Derbyshire; and 
thirdly and lastly, the mother within a few yards 
of her—the mother whom she had thought dead 
until this memorable day. 

Clara Darrell was romantic, and had had, at 
least, strange views of life’s duties and vocations ; 
but here romance was overpowering her at last, 
and the sober realities of existence would have 
been far more acceptable, and, on the whole, far 
better. She was very much excited—the world 
was spinning round with her, and bringing many 
changes. 

Suddenly she sat down in a chair again. 

“T am feeling faint,” she said. “Water, 
please.” 

Mrs. MacAlister was quick to supply the wants 
of her visitor, who speedily recovered under the 
prompt treatment of her friend. 

“T am better,” she said. “I can see her now 
without betraying myself.” 





“Else you are no actress,” replied Mrs. Mac- 
Alister. 

“ How kind you have been to her!—I am sure: 
you have,” said Clara. “TI see it all from the be- 
ginning to the end of this sad story.” 

“Then I admire your perspicacity,” was the: 
dry answer. 

“You have been my mother’s friend—just as: 
dear Kitty Westminster is mine,” cried Clara ;: 
“and when she came back penitent for all the: 
past, you were merciful, and gave her shelter here. 
You have supported her, shielded her, been alto- 
gether a noble and generous woman, thinking for’ 
others, not for yourself, and I am very, very 
grateful.” 

“Stop! stop! stop!” cried Mrs. MacAlister ;: 
“your tongue trips along too fast, young lady. 
You sum up too quickly the thoughts an actions - 
of everybody about you, and so often make: mis- 
takes. You can not estimate the characters of 
people by the way-side from the window of a spe~ 
cial train which is rushing along with you.” 

Clara Darrell thought this might be true. Her 
aunts had said something like this long ago, when 
she was only a child, and had judged them as 
harshly as they had treated her. Quick to 
form an opinion and act upon it, quick to resent, 
quick to love or hate, it was fortunate for this 
child of genius that she had passed through life 
so fairly yet. Such wayward children as she 
lose themselves at times. 

“ Well, let me go with you, and see and hear 
for myself,” Clara urged. 

“You are hardly to be trusted yet,” was the 
reply ; “and I don’t want you to betray your re- 
lationship. That is a promise, you remember.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Your mother is a confirmed invalid,” Mrs, 
MacAlister explained. “The floor above my 
own belongs to her. She does not care to be 
known to many of her old companions. She likes 
me to spend a few minutes with her every day, 
and tell her the news of the theatres she loves 
still. I-don’t think she loves anything else.” 

“Have I not said you were kind and merciful 
to her ?” asked Clara. 

“ Kind !—not at all. She pays a handsome 
rent here, and is a liberal friend.” 

“She is not poor, then ?” exclaimed Clara. 

“She is very well off—although she has not 
made me her confidante, and I am scarcely privi- 
leged to assert as much. When I am in sore need! 
of money,” she continued—“ and that affliction: 
occurs now and then, Clara—she helps me with: 
a loan; and when she heard that Splatterdash 
was hard pressed for a sovereign, she sent him» 
fifty, to be repaid out of the proceeds of his ben- 
efit. And Splatterdash is very grateful, and has: 
been seen ever since very much intoxicated—with: 
jo 99 
Clara Darrell hardly seemed to be listening. 
She sat with hands clasped together, thinking of 
the perplexity of it all—of the moral of it all. 

“Is she penitent? Does she grieve very much: 
for the past?” 

“T can’t say she grieves.” 

“ But she is not—oh! Mrs. MacAlister, that 
man is not with her now? For God’s sake, don’t 
tell me that!” 

And Clara Darrell rose up, with flashing eyes 
and throbbing chest—a proud and angry woman. 

“No, no—he is dead, my dear,” replied the old 
lady. “There was an end of him abroad, and 
your mother was left a little of his money. I 
suppose he liked her, after his fashion—I don’t 
know. Shall we go up stairs and see her now ?” 

Clara shivered somewhat. 

“T am not quite certain that I care to go,” she 
replied, very thoughtfully. 

“Just as you please, I thought I would tell 
you a little of the mother before we went. She 
will know you as the great Miss Galveston,” said 
Mrs. MacAlister. “She reads all the newspaper 
puffs, and will be interested in you.” 

“ You have spoken of me?” 

“ Oh, very often,” replied Mrs. MacAlister, “ lit- 
tle thinking you were Colonel Darrell’s daughter, 
though. That seems to me to have been a secret. 
wonderfully well kept.” 

“T was afraid of my father,” answered Clara. 
“T knew he hated the stage, and I do not wonder 
at it now.” 

“ He was a hard man, and hated a great many 
things, when I knew a little of him. But shall 
we go up stairs?” said Mrs, MacAlister, for the: 
second time, 

“ Yes, let us go. 
once.” 

“Once may be enough,” said Mrs. MacAlister,, 
quietly. “Mrs, Cuthbert has many faults.” 

“You do not love her—or pity her, then ?” 

“Well, we do not always agree,” Mrs. Mac- 
Alister confessed ; but we are friends, and—some- 
times—I pity her a little.” 

“Why do you want me to see her?” asked 
Clara, suddenly. 

“T have not said that I do,” answered the old 
actress. ‘You would have learned nothing of 
your mother if you had not come to me this 
morning.” 

“Is my father to know this? Can I tell him 
she is here ?” 

“Tt is not worth while. He scared me last 
week when I first saw him stalk into my rooms ; 
but I dissembled beautifully. In all my life I 
never acted better than that evening. And,” 
she said again, “it is not worth while that Col- 
onel Darrell should see your mother.” 

“ But you wish me—I am sure you do now.” 

“*Never be sure of anything that a woman 
says or does,’ a cynical wretch asserts of us,’” 
said Mrs. MacAlister; “but if I have a wish that 
way, I will tell you when we come down stairs 

im 2? 


I should like to see her, for 


“You will?” 

“To be sure.” 

“T am ready.” 

“ Lean upon my arm, then,” said the elder lady, 
“and let the old school support the young, for 
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once. And, above all things—no scene, Clara. 
We are not at the Gwynne, recollect, and you will 
not find anything to excite you if you keep cool.” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE MOTHER. 


Tue two actresses went slowly to the next floor 
together. 

On the broad landing-place without, a new 
thought came suddenly and forcibly to the 
younger. 

“ She has spoken of me as Miss Galveston, you 
say ?” said Clara. 

vet a 

“Has she at any time spoken of her own 


daughter—the little Clara Darrell ?” she inquired. 


“Has she wondered what has become of her, anc 
what kind of woman she has grown to be, left 
motherless so young ?” 

“T have never heard her mention your name, 
child,” said Mrs, MacAlister ; “ but then it mighd 
distress her too much to think of that.” 

Clara sighed. 

“ Ah! most likely,” she replied. “ Let me see 
this strange mother—I am curious.” 

At the door of the front room Mrs. MacAlister 
knocked smartly, and a voice from within lan- 
guidly bade them enter. Mrs. MacAlister, touch- 
ing our heroine on the arm as a hint to remain 
for an instant in the background, opened the 
door and stepped into the room. 

“T have brought a friend to see you, Clara,” 
said Mrs, MacAlister. 

Clara! Her own name. She was christened 
after the mother, she remembered very painfully 
now, 

The languid voice replied : 

“You know how weak I am, Sophie, and how 
sorely visitors distress me. Why—” 

“It is Miss Galveston, who has expressed a 
wish to see you,” was the explanation proffered 
here. 

“Miss Galveston—the popular Miss Galves- 
ton !” exclaimed the voice, pitched now to a high 
key, and considerably strengthened in tone. 
“Oh, I am delighted and honored! This is very 
kind of you, Sophie, indeed. Pray come in.” 

Mrs. MacAlister signaled to Clara to advance, 
and then the daughter was in the room, looking 
outwardly very calmly at her mother—looking 
across, as it were, the vista of the cruel years 
which had lain between them both. A strange 
meeting of two strange women—but then “ wo- 
men are strange.” 

Mrs. Cuthbert—by which name we may as well 
call her for the present—reclined in a semi-re- 
cumbent position close to one of the windows of 
her room. There was a table by her side, heaped 
with newspapers and innumerable flimsy copies 
of modern acting plays. She was wrapped close- 
ly in a gray flannel dressing-gown, and over her 
shoulders was spread a Cashmere shawl, costly 
still in its appearance, though soiled and faded, 
and with some gold threads woven in its texture 
looking dull and brassy. She turned toward 
Clara a pinched face that might have attracted 
pity from an observer for the wear and tear of 
pain it indicated, had it not been for the powder 
and the little dabs of red upon the cheeks—a poor 
abortive effort to look well to herself and Mrs. 
MacAlister. One of the hands—which were very 
thin, and loaded with costly rings—was stretched 
out to welcome the daughter whom she had not 
seen for more than eighteen years, and did not 
know at that time. 

“You pay me a great compliment, Miss Galves- 
ton,” she said, “ which I can not rise to acknowl- 
edge, owing to a terrible infirmity. You will ex- 
cuse me, I am sure.” 

“Pray do not speak of it,” answered Clara. 

“Please sit down. Sophie dear, find a chair, 
too, will you ?” she said; “ it fidgets me to see you 
standing, as if you were exulting in your superior 
health and strength.” 

“T have not much to boast of,” remarked Mrs. 
MacAlis‘er. 

“Oh yes, you have. You can get about, and 
you are almost twice my age. Think of that!” 
she said, querulously. “Think of the years of 
splendid triumphs you have had, whilst I in my 
youth was doomed to be set aside, just as my 
prospects were brightening, and the public was 
appreciating the talents I possessed. To think 
that an insecure trap should have been the cause 
of it all, Miss Galveston, and brought on this 
dreadful spinal complaint. You can understand 
all this, and imagine how hard was my fate.” 

“ Ye—es,” murmured Clara, with her eyes fixed 
upon the mother so eagerly that Mrs. MacAlister 
became watchful in her turn. 

“You will take a little wine, or a little weak 
brandy and water ?—TI always take that myself. 
Sophie, will you kindly—” 

“Nothing, nothing, please,” answered Clara, 
“Go on, madam—pray proceed.” 

Mrs. Cuthbert was very much astonished at 
this, as well as very pleased, To discover any 
one anxious to listen to the recital of her ail- 
ments and misfortunes and past glories—which 
she was prone to discourse upon at an insuffera- 
ble length when the chance was presented to her 
—was indeed a sweet boon and comfort. A 
most engaging and amiable young gentlewoman, 
this Miss Galveston, she was already perfectly 
assured. 

“TI was before your time, Miss Galveston—a 
little before your time, I dare say,” she resumed ; 
“but the name of Cuthbert has not wholly died 
out, You can remember it very well. I played 
the principal parts in most of the pieces at Mr. 
Splatterdash’s theatres. I have had as many as 
thirty bouquets thrown to me in one night, not to 
mention those left at the stage-door, for they”— 
with a little affected laugh that made Clara shiv- 
er—‘“ may be considered as ‘private and confi- 
dential.’” 

“ Yes,” 





“Do you get any bouquets, Miss Galveston ?” 

“ Not many.” 

“Ah! they are out of fashion now, except at 
the opera, or unless one pays for them. It was 
a pretty custom.” 

“ But lacking in spontaneity,” observed Mrs. 
MacAlister. “I have paid for one or two myself 
in my day, and have always blushed to think of 
it since. Asif J wanted bouquets as a hall-mark 
to popularity !” 

“ You were in a different line altogether,” said 
Mrs. Cuthbert; “‘ mine was the light comedy, and 
I remember when you were absolutely jealous of 
the way the papers raved of me, and the people 
crowded to the stalls.” 

“Ah, yes—the stalls,” said Mrs. MacAlister, 
thoughtfully. 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“Give me a good big crowd at the pit and gal- 
lery, night after night,” exclaimed Mrs. MacAlis- 
ier—“*a crowd of men and of women, pushing, 
fighting, and screaming for places, and paying for 
places—and you may have all the stalls for me. 
And that has been my lot a few times; and Miss 
Galveston’s once, in Phepps’s comedy.” 

“ We were equally distinguished in our differ- 
ent lines, I repeat,” said Mrs, Cuthbert, positively. 

“ Ahem!” coughed Mrs. MacAlister. “ Well, 
we need not trouble Miss Galveston with the sto- 
ries of our triumphs, at any rate.” 

“T was only asking Miss Galveston if she re- 
membered me.” 

“No,” Miss Galveston replied for herself, in a 
hollow voice that was a little startling. 

“T should have thought that you would have 
been well acquainted with theatrical annals, be- 
ing one of us,” remarked Mrs. Cuthbert, tartly. 
“There were my portraits in all the print-shops 
—every one of these books contains a part I 
have played in, I read them over and over 
again now.” 

“Why ?” asked the daughter. 

“They are my chief consolation in affliction. 
I look back at the past through their pages; I 
dream of all the past successes; I see the crowd 
again from my place upon the stage; and the 
happy days are closer to me, and make amends 
for these.” 

“The happy days!” echoed Clara Darrell. “Did 
you say ‘the happy’ ?” 

Y Why not ?” 

“You look back and say,‘The happy days,’ 
madam?” Clara said once more, and in a low, 
tremulous tone. “Yours must have been a very 
peaceful, blameless life, then.” 

“ Clara!” said the warning voice of the friend 
who had brought her to this invalid. 

“Oh, I was very popular,” answered the un- 
conscious Mrs. Cuthbert, “ and life was all excite- 
ment and applause. Why my accident did not 
drive me mad, I often wonder now.” 

“And they were happy days until that acci- 
dent ?” 

“ Assuredly,” she replied. 
cess brought any happiness ?” 

“No, madam,” was the answer; “I think not 
now.” 

“ How very remarkable! But there, there !— 
there’s no telling what troubles people may have. 
I have had mine—” 

“ Ha " 

“ And got over them, and forgotten them,” re- 
plied Mrs. Cuthbert. “I wish you would have a 
little weak brandy and water, Miss Galveston, I 
do indeed.” 

“Thank you; I am going now.” 

“Going!” exclaimed Mrs. Cuthbert. 

“Yes, I would prefer to go,” said Clara, ris- 
ing. “I—I have had the honor of seeing you 
once. I am pressed for time, and really must 
depart,” 

“On some other occasion, I hope—” 

“No, that is quite impossible. Good-day— 
you will excuse me—I can not stop here.” 

And Clara Darrell hurried out of the room, 
without waiting for Mrs. MacAlister to accom- 
pany her. 

Mrs. Cuthbert looked after Clara Darrell in a 
bewildered manner, and then said to Mrs. Mac- 
Alister, 

“What an extraordinary young woman, to be 
sure !” 

“She is strange,” assented Mrs. MacAlister. 

“No repose about her, Sophie.” 

“ Not much.” 

“What some people would call stuck up, I 
fancy,” said the invalid. “Did you notice how 
little she cared to hear about me, as if she were 
the only actress in the world worth considera- 
tion?” 

“Well, you do talk a little too much of your 
successes, Clara,” answered Mrs. MacAlister ; “ it 
is your weakness.” 

“Still, she might have listened patiently, and 
not betrayed any professional jealousy of a poor 
woman like me,” whimpered Mrs. Cuthbert; 
“that was paltry vanity. I don’t admire this 
Miss Galveston at all. I have taken a supreme 
dislike to her. I—” 

“Shall I mix you a little weak brandy and wa- 
ter now?” asked Mrs. MacAlister, with a quiet 
little shiver to herself. 

“No; ring for my maid, please ; she can attend 
tome. My head aches dreadfully,” she replied. 
“Oh! my poor nerves.” 

“Oh! poor mother,” muttered Mrs. MacAlis- 
ter to herself, as she went out of the room. 

When she was down stairs, on the first floor, 
she found Clara Darrell lying in a swoon on the 
carpet. The crisis had come at last; the excite- 
ment of the day, the neglect of all the warnings 
promulgated by the doctor, the meeting with the 
mother, and the disappointment which had fol- 
lowed the interview, had finally brought Miss 
Darrell to the ground. There was another vis- 
itor in her room now—Miss Kitty Westminster, 
who was bending over Clara, shedding copious 
tears, and begging her to look up. 

“Oh! Mrs, MacAlister, look at the poor dear!” 


“ Has not your suc- 





cried Kitty, all emotion and sympathy. “Is she 
dead,do you think? Have they quite worried 
her to death, the brutes? Send for a doctor. 
Please do something, or I shall scream !” 

“You are about the silliest young woman, 
Kitty, I ever knew,” said Mrs. MacAlister. “ Lift 
up her head, unfasten her collar, and take her 
hat off, whilst I get some water. Making that 
noise will not do her any good.” 

Mrs. MacAlister bustled about, and presently 
Clara Darrell was sitting up again, very white 
and staring. 

“How came you here 
you !” she said. 

“Never mind me—don’t bother now,” Kitty 
replied. ‘Don’t keep staring at me like that, 
there’s a dear. You curdle every drop of blood 
in my body.” 

“ Lam better now—I think,” Clara added, doubt- 
fully. “ And—and don’t you think a glass of wine 
would do me good?” she said, suddenly, with a 
suggestive look at Mrs. MacAlister, which that 
shrewd old lady was quick to comprehend. Kit- 
ty Westminster was to be got out of the room 
for a few minutes on some pretext or other. 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Mrs. MacAlister. 
“ Kitty, will you take my keys, and in the cellar- 
et in the next room you will find a decanter of 
port. Do you mind?” 

“Not a bit,” said the unceremonious and un- 
suspicious Kitty, marching off at once. 

Clara turned quickly to Mrs. MacAlister, as the 
door closed behind Miss Westminster. 

“Why did you want me to see my mother?” 
she asked. You promised you would tell me aft- 
erward.” 

“To dispel an illusion,” answered Mrs, MacAl- 
ister; “ you might have thought too much of the 
mother, had you not seen her for yourself.” 

“She was wholly to blame, then ?” 

“T am not so sure of that,” answered Mrs. 
MacAlister. “I know very little of the story, 
save that your father was a hard man, and did 
not understand his wife.” 

“Could he have saved her, do you think ?” 

Mrs. MacAlister shook her head doubtfully. 

“She would not leave the stage—even after 
she was married,” was the answer here, with two 
very searching eyes upon her questioner. 

“ And was there another motive that led you 
to bring us face to face ?” asked Clara next. 

The gray-haired old lady placed her hand on 
the young woman’s. 

“Yes,” she confessed—“ to show you, Clara 
Darrell, the seamy side of the profession which 
has been my pride and glory; to show you a 
poor woman for whom the stage was most unfit.” 

“Was it the fault of the stage ?” 

“Let us say her own fault,” answered Mrs. 
MacAlister, “in justice to ourselves.” 

(vo BE CONTINUED.) 
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South Kensington Art Needle-work 
Designs, Figs. 1-3. 
See illustrations on page 292. 

HE graceful Japanese flower circles grouped 
in triplets, as shown by Fig. 2 of our illus- 
tration, are found on an infinite variety of arti- 
cles at the South Kensington School, and -color- 
ed in almost as great a number of ways. Some 
of these we will give, but workers will find more 
pleasure, we think, in using them to suit their 
own needs, than in following blindly any set rules. 
It is this infinite variety of coloring that gives 
such a charm and individuality to the Royal 
School, as very seldom is the same design re- 
peated precisely. These circles, the larger ones 
of which are set some distance apart, with 
the smaller one between at the side, are in- 
tended for an album cover; the smallest circle 
comes about opposite to the clasp. One beauti- 
ful example was in darkest blue velvet. The 
flowers were all worked in two shades of palest 
blue silks, the lightest being almost white; the 
leaves were in three shades of darker blue, stems 
and centres of flowers in gold thread. These were 
very lightly and delicately worked in stem and 
feather stitch. Where the coloring is simply dif- 
ferent tones of one color, and the shades have no 
name, the best way is to take the foundation col- 
or or ground (in this case the dark blue of the vel- 
vet), and mix it with white, adding more and more 
white until the lightest tone is reached. By using 
water-colors the different and proper shades can 
be easily ascertained, and then matched in silks. 
At the Royal School, where they have an endless 
mass of shades dyed purposely for them, in every 
possible gradation of color, they have advantages 
beyond the reach of ordinary workers. In Eng- 
land one can send to them for the proper shades, 
but in America one must trust to one’s own eye, 
and the result will be more individual, and prob- 
ably quite as good, if there is artistic feeling. 
These same circles are applied to photograph 
frames, panels for hand-screens, paper-weights 
(covered in velvet or satin), hanging pockets, 
muff bags of plush, and many small trifles. They 
are sometimes worked in brilliant colors; at oth- 
ers, entirely in gold thread; again, in pale pink 
and silver on dark red ground, or in cream, brown, 

and gold on dark brown satin. 

The Persian chrysanthemum design, Fig. 3, is 
useful for many things—chair backs, table-cover 
borders, the /ower edge of short curtains—any- 
thing where the proper horizontal position re- 
mains unchanged, as it is not suited for perpen- 
dicular lines. For chair backs it is worked on 
very fine linen, or on silk or satin sheeting, the 
design being sometimes slightly enlarged. One 
end only of the chair back is worked, the newest 
shape being simply like an ordinary towel thrown 
over the back of the chair, with the front end 
embroidered. This fashion came in with the im- 
portation of the Turkish needle-work, sold in such 
quantities after the Russian war. These were 
chiefly the full drawers worn by Turkish women ; 
by opening the seam, they gave a piece of stuff 
about a yard long by three-quarters wide, just the 





thing for chair-backs! and now all embroidered 
covers follow the same fashion. One very pretty 
specimen at the Royal School of Art Needle-Work 
was worked in this design on soft cream satin 
sheeting. The outlines of the large flowers were 
in gold thread, the outer row of petals worked 
solid in biseuit-colored silk, second row in a sort 
of terra-cotta color—called at the school Indian 
red—the inner row, pale apple green; the leaves 
and stems of the sprays were worked alternately 
in shades of blue-green and in shades of apple 
green, all rather pale. By alternately, we mean 
that the first spray was ail blue-greens, the sec- 
ond spray all apple greens, and the third again 
blue-green. The small flowers between the sprays 
were in very pale blue, leaves blue-green. These 
were all worked in stem stitch, longer or shorter 
as the design necessitated, and in satin stitch for 
small petals. The two little leaves between the 
sprays, at the top, were worked in an open lat- 
tice-work, stitches taken from side to side diag- 
onally, crossed by others, all rather far apart, and 
leaving diamond-shaped interstices. The border, 
top and bottom, was worked alternately in blue- 
greens and apple greens, with biscuit-colored 
buds. Straight lines of border, one biscuit, one 
gold thread. Ends of chair back fringed with 
bunches of the silks, terra cotta, biscuit, cream, 
pale blue, two shades blue-green, two shades ap- 
ple green, and so back to terra cotta again. The 
coloring was all extremely light, and the effect 
very good. The same design for table-covers is 
in outline in one shade of silks, pale blue on dark, 
cream on brown, etc., sometimes strengthened 
here and there by gold thread. 

The pretty little pink honeysuckle border, Fig. 
1, comes in for many things—aprons, towels, in- 
sertions, dresses, or edging other patterns. It is 
worked in outlines in one or, at most, two colors. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 

C, E. A. C.—The breakfast cap will be suitable for 
you ; also the poke, if it is becoming. 

B. B. L.—Get twilled wool or else the plain tamise 
cloth, and trim with horizontal folds of the same. A 
close high basque and an apron over-skirt pointed in 
front and behind will be appropriate, while the foot 
of the skirt is merely stitched in rows. If you object 
to the over-skirt, have a full round skirt with an apron 
draped in front, and pleat the full back of the skirt. 

Sr. Lovis.—The braid trimming wili be worn next 
summer on cambric and percale dresses. 

8. B.—We do not give special monograms at the re- 
quest of our readers. 

Meta B.—Sword sashes for children are tied in a 
round knot, and have two hanging ends. 

C. L. M.—Hanging shelves are used for books in 
bedrooms, but not so much as standing rows of shelves 
in cabinet shape. A white swan should have no color 
but the shading, with black beak and eyes. 

Zenomia.—A Cheviot suit with a hunting jacket 
like that described in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 11, Vol. XIV., and a pointed over-skirt, is what 
you want for travellingin May. Also one of the wide- 
sleeved travelling cloaks or Ulsters, or else the shirred 
wool mantles mentioned in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIV. 
A poke bonnet of dark rough straw will be pretty for 
such a suit. 

N.R. M. P.—Hand embroidery is the nicest decora- 
tion for your pillow-cases, which may also be shams 
as well as the sheet shams; they should be trimmed to 
match. Scrim shams trimmed with antique insertion 
and lace are used over rose or blue silesia linings. 

Neue M. D.—Harper’s Bazar contains a ful! assort- 
ment of the styles most in vogue. Concerning the 
patterns, Mr. W. G. Crotty, 62 Cliff Street, New York, 
will give you whatever information you desire. 

A Sussoriser.—There is nothing more useless than 
cancelled postage stamps, and the stories about re- 
wards offered for large accumulations thereof are 
wholly mythical. We can not tell you the value of old 
silver coins which have a fancy price. 

Swiss-Amznioan.— Your question calls for a lawyer's 
opinion. 

New Arsany.—Leave your own and your husband’s 
cards at the house within a week after attending the 
reception. 

An Inqviner.—Free lessons in drawing are given at 
the School of Design for Women, at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, to which apply for further details. 

Green Daisy.—It is a lady’s place to bow first to a 
gentleman, no matter what is the difference in their 
ages. Bonnets are worn at afternoon teas. 

Anieart.—Any of the large dry-goods stores will 
send you iridescent bead trimmings. Green, in dark 
bottle shades and in olive tints, promises to be one of 
the most fashionable colors for spring and summer 
dresses. 

Berreien.—Do not baste colored silk under the lace 
flounces of under-skirts. A dress of white nuns’ veil- 
ing, trimmed with white Spanish lace and embroidery, 
will be handsome for you to wear at Commencement 
in June. If you prefer silk, get satin Surah for the 
over-dress, and striped satin for the lower skirt and 
sash drapery. 

A. Y. L.—Mark your body linen with your entire 
maiden name, and the table and bed linen that is part 
of your wedding outfit with merely your family name. 

Sprnpie Crry.—Make your black sea-side bunting 
with a basque and draped over-skirt trimmed with 
Spanish lace and jet buttons. 

Zi.reau.—For the plain brown silk get trimming of 
bayadere-striped satin Surah, For the cardinal and 
gold silk have plain cardinal Surah and the new drop 
fringe of red and gold balls. Trim your black silk 
with Spanish lace and steel passementerie. For May 
get a yellowish Tuscan braid bonnet, trimmed with 
white satin merveilleux, steel ornaments, and flowers 
of becoming color. White mull and lace ties, and 
tan-colored, loose-wristed, long gloves are stylishly 
worn with almost all snits. Get a Cheviot dress or 
else coachman’s drab for travelling, with a poke bon- 
net and a travelling cloak of similar color; the bon- 
net may be chip or shirred Surah. Have cream, garnet, 
pale blue, or lavender for your wrapper, and choose 
either cashmere or else foulard silk. Get stripes half 
an inch wide of blue or lavender, with white stripes 
for your lawns, or else choose solid colors of pale 
shades, trimmed with white lace or embroidery. Cot- 
ton satteens and Scotch ginghams are as stylish as 
lawns for morning dresses. The wardrobe you de- 
scribe is most ample. A marriage so early in the 
morning should take place at home. Wear your hair 
waved in front, or in Montague locks close on the 
forehead, and in low plaits behind, crossed back and 
forth very low down, and extending from ear to cai, 
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NICE. 

HOSE who remember Nice in her original 

simplicity as an Italian city can scarcely 
recognize her in her matronly splendor as a cos- 
mopolitan watering-place. Our elder readers may 
recall the Cimetiére Anglais, where many of their 
loved ones repose. Our younger ones bring back 
memories only of French shops, French hotels, 
and a motley crowd of Russians and English, 
Wallachians and Spaniards, French and Hunga- 
rians. There is always a Rothschild or two at 
Nice, while grand dukes are as plentiful as black- 
berries, and prune donne meet one at every cor- 
ner, In short, all the beauty and fashion of Eu- 
rope, all the richissimes of both continents, pass 
the winter at Nice, or at some other of the quiet- 
er spots of which Niee may be considered the cap- 
ital. The visitor, standing on the terrace of the 
old castle, has an enchanting prospect in whatever 
direction he turns his eyes. To the north rise 
the slopes of the Alps and the frowning Col de 





Tenda, while away to the east, beyond Villafran- 
ca, the Italian coast dies away in the dim aerial 
distance. Below his feet lies the old city, be- 
tween the sea and the torrent bed of the Paillon; 
to his left New Nice extends her lines of hotels 
and villas far along the shore, where the sea has 
the color of turquoise as it palpitates, smiling, 
beneath the luminous sky. Beside the light rip- 
pling line of foam was the English Promenade, 
bordered with palm-trees, and filled with a line 
of splendid carriages. Here may be seen all that 
is most noteworthy in the high life of Europe— 
famous statesmen, wily diplomatists, and great 
generals, as well as blasé men of pleasure, weary 
artists, and devotees of sport. Here assemble 
the Troubetzkois, the Metternichs, the Czartorys- 
kis, the grandes dames de tout le monde, who have 
such influence in European politics. The line of 
vehicles passes to and fro; occasionally one stops 
while its inmates listen to the music discoursed 
by the band at the kiosk, which occupies the 
centre of the square in front of the Hétel d’An- 





gleterre and the Hétel de France. The square 
itself is filled with a gay throng of promenaders 
on foot, of lovers flirting, of children running 
about, to all of whom the appearance of some 
poor invalid wheeled about in a chair serves, like 
the skeleton at Egyptian banquets, only as a con- 
trast, giving zest to the general enjoyment. 

No time is lost at Nice; no moment is without 
some form of amusement. There is, or rather 
there was, an opera-house, where Patti and the 
best singers of Paris may be heard in the season ; 
there are theatres, concerts, and balls. In the 
morning, it is sometimes a regatta that draws vis- 
itors to the margin of the sea, sometimes a pigeon 
match or a steeple-chase that claims their atten- 
tion. For those who have no taste for such plea- 
sures there are, unfortunately, within half an hour’s 
ride, the seductions of Monte Carlo and its fatal 
gaming tables, where all the vauriens, male and 
female, of the world are gathered in search of 
prey. Among the moving train of pleasure-seek- 
ers some fair Americans may be always seen, 


ty. The carnival at Nice is one of the most 
charming scenes of the season, and the “ Battle 
of Flowers” is worth the voyage thither to see. 
Showers of flowers fill the street, and pour down 
on the brilliant cavalcade. The maskers are the 
richest and noblest of the visitors, who spare nei- 
ther pains nor expense in getting up the spectacle. 





(Begun in Harper's Bazan No. 16, Vol. XIV. 
THE QUESTION OF CAIN, 
By MRS. CASHEL HOEY. 
CHAPTER V. 


AT THE HILL HOUSE. 
Ir the June days of that year were bright, 
beautiful, and balmy at South Kensington, how 


much more bright, beautiful, and balmy were 
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in such | 
weather as that of this particular June, and bathed | 
in such sunshine, it was full of rich and placid 
beauty, which brought quiet content to unambi- 
tious minds. <A grassy bank lay between the | 
wall and a trimly kept gravel-walk, with flower | 
beds and clumps of evergreens on the other side | 
of it; down in the distance, on the least elevated | 
spot, stood the Hill House. 
s a large, comfortable, two-storied house, 
regular construction, with a bell turret in 
the roof, and a wide passage through the middle 
of the under story, with a ponderous hall door 
and a pond s garden door facing each other 
at either end of it. It was pleasant and homely- 
looking, and neither inside nor out had it the 
cold primness that generally characterizes a La- 
dies’ Boarding-School ; it stood well back from 
the road, sheltered by a high thick laurel hedge, 
and shaded by some fine fir-trees. 
The windows on the ground-floor, at the back 
of the house, were all open, and in the clear sum- 


landscape was a fair one, even in winter ; 


mer air the sound of voices occasionally came 
faintly to two girls who were seated on the grass, 
under the boundary wall at the top of the slope, 


|in a spot from whence the view was most com- 


prehensive. They sat in the shade formed by a 
protecting bough of one of the noble oaks, of 
which Miss Jerdane used to say that they be- 
longed much less to their owner than to her. 

“Tt was kind of Miss Jerdane to give you to 
me for this afternoon,” said the younger of the 
two girls, as she nestled close to her companion, 
and shutting her eyes wearily, rested her head 
upon the other’s arm. 

“She is very kind,” was the reply 
like the terrible school- mistress in the good 
books. I wish, for your sake, Helen, she wasn’t 
going to be married.” 

“For my sake !—why ?” 

“ Because—well”—the speaker found what she 
wanted to say not quite easy— because you 
might have staid here, perhaps. She has been a 
good friend to you, and to me too,” 


“not a bit | 


“ And my only one. I wonder whether there 
ever was in the world any one lonelier than I? 
I have been thinking a great deal about that since 


I heard of papa’s death—thinking of it more than 


of him, it seems to me; and it feels so dreadful 
to have to ask myself what is to become of me? 
Is it wicked, Jane? Am I a bad, hard-hearted, 
unnatural girl, to be taken up so much with that 
thought, when it is only a month since the day 
when Mr. Simpson’s clerk came and—” 

Her sweet lips quivered, and tears rose in he 
innocent gray eyes. 

“ Indeed you are not,” said her companion, 
soothingly. “Do not torment yourself with fan- 
eying that, Nelly dear. You have to think of 
yourself, you know.’ 

“Yes,” assented the younger girl, with a sob, 
“T have, and do it morning, noon, and night; | 
can not imagine how I dread the world outside 
this place, now that I have no right to anybody 
in it, and what strange thoughts I have. 
to tell you some of them, Jane, for you are going 


Pil try | 


away too, and then there will be no one—no one 
at all,” 

She changed her position, turning her face to 
ward her companion, and clasping her hands 
upon her kn 

““ When I expected to go out to India, I was not 
a bit afraid ; it seemed to me that papa would be 
everything, place would not matter, so 
long he was there. I used to think about 
what I should d r him, and what our life to- 
gether would | s if I knew him quite 
well, and just w I called it 
home I lly seen him 
since I but I could see 
him plainly 
him now? 


and 


in my mind 
ld 
Jane s it that I can not see 
Why is it that ever since he died I 
have the dreadful feel that he was only a fan- 
cy in my own mind, and though I read his letters 
over and over again, it never comes back, he is 
to me, and I seem to be striving to 
grieve more than ually grieving. And all I 
| had thought of, and pictured, and counted on, isn't 


was quite 


| never real 


act 
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so much a dreadful disappointment as the vanish- 
ing of aphantom. It is just like waking up from 
a long distinct dream to—nothing.” 

“You see, dear, it was never much more than 
a dream to you, was it ?” 

“No, I suppose not. That’s the worst of it. 
I seem to be so unreal to myself; I am nobody’s 
business, and nobody’s pleasure. 

A rueful little smile gleamed over the lovely 
face on which the rustling leaves overhead threw 
flickering shadows—the face that might have 
been heaven here below to the father and mo- 
ther who had never seen it as it was now in this 
vorld. 

“T wonder what I am for, what is the good 
of me; why I did not die when mamma died, 
years ago; why I am left, now that papa is gone, 
to ask myself that horrid dreary old question, 
What is to become of me? For nobody can an- 
swer it, Jane.” She shook her head in a child- 
ish, pathetic way, and the light glinted on her 
chestnut hair. “Not you, though you are so 
good to me, and we have been such friends; not 
Miss Jerdane, though she has been good to me 
too, but she can’t be troubled about me just 
as she is going to be married to Mr. Stephens, 
after such an awfully long engagement, and giv- 
ing up the school, and going to New South 
Wales.” 

“Does she suggest anything for you to do— 
any home for you ?” 

“She has talked to me about it, but—again I 
wonder if it is horrid of me to have such thoughts 
—I think she is a little afraid, or that she feels 
Mr. Stephens would be afraid, that I should fan- 
cy I have any claim upon them. Of course I 
have not; I have no claim on any one in the 
world. Perhaps,” she added, wistfully, wandering 
from the point, “if I had gone out to India, and 
been there before papa died, some of his friends 
might have cared for me for his sake.” 

“If the house were even going to be kept on as 
a school, it would be something. Miss Jerdane 
could have recommended you.” 

“Yes, so she said; but it isn’t, and so there’s 
no chance there. And I am too young to be a 
governess, except to very little children, and that 
means being a servant. I wish I were more 
clever, and hadn’t been so idle; I might have 
played well enough if I had worked hard. But 
I know I don’t play well enough to teach, or to 
play at concerts; my music is no good to me. 
And it all comes back to the weary old ques- 
tions, What is the use of me in the world? and, 
What is to become of me? And think, Jane, 
think how soon I must find some sort of answer 
to them. Breaking-up time is only a month from 
now, and by then i must have somewhere to go 
to and something to do.” 

She suddenly hid her face in her hands, and 
though the sun was hot, she shivered. 

The older girl looked at her with grave con- 
cern. The contrast between the two friends was 
striking, and in nothing more remarkable than 
in the capacity and self-sufficement to be read in 
the face of Jane Merrick, and the trustful sim- 
plicity and dependence expressed by that of Hel- 
en Rhodes. There was no beauty in the one 
face; the other was full of beauty not yet in its 
complete expansion. Helen Rhodes’s figure was 
tall, slight, and elegant, her movements were soft 
and graceful, and though now her girlish gayety 
had suffered eclipse, there was about her the 
lovely bloom and brilliance proper to her seven- 
teen years. Jane Merrick had neither bloom nor 
brilliance at nineteen; she was short, thin, and 
dark -complexioned; ber face had nothing re- 
markable about it, except its expression, and 
her one personal charm was her magnificent 
black hair. 

The friends were as different in mind as in per- 
son, and in their ways as in either. Jane Mer- 
rick was only a “ pupil-teacher” at Miss Jerdane’s 
school; Helen Rhodes was a favorite pupil, and 
justly regarded by Miss Jerdane as a credit to 
the establishment. Nobody knew exactly. who 
Jane Merrick’s people were; there was a general 
belief that there had been some condescension 
on Miss Jerdane’s part in receiving her (for the 
Hill House was eminently genteel, not to say ex- 
clusive), and that it had been conditioned that 
Jane was to have no visitors. The pupil-teacher 
had proved extremely studious 4s a pupil, and 
most satisfactory as a teacher. She had no time 
to lose, she told Helen—the only one in the house 
for whom she cared; she would have her own 
way to make in the world. And Helen, who was 
fond of Jane Merrick too, if not quite so exclu- 
sively, had felt so sorry for her, and thought it 
such a dreadful thing that a girl should have 
“her own way to make in the world.” It did 
not seem right, somehow, to her narrow experi- 
ence and timid nature, with her own father and 
the distant Indian home, and all the wonderful 
possibilities of the future before her. She had 
often wondered vaguely how Jane would set 
about the first steps of her own way in the world, 
and now all that was changed: Jane Merrick was 

ing to an assured home, and it was to Helen’s 
jot that it had fallen to do this terrible and un- 
known thing. 

In the grave look that Jane bent upon Helen 
there was keen remembrance of this, and, indeed, 
Jane was thinking that the back was in the case 
before her much less fitted to the burden than 
her own would have been. There was, however, 
no shifting that load; only the easing of it was 

ible. 

“Don’t let it get the better of you, darling,” 
said Jane, who did not indulge freely in school- 
girl endearments of speech, and meant them 
when she used them, as she drew Helen’s hands 
gently down and held them in her own; “there 
will be a way made for you, depend on it; that 
is a promise, you know: it may not be an easy 
way, but your feet will be set in it, and a lamp 
will be given to them.” 

Helen understood her only vaguely: she was 
orthodox, of course, as became a clergyman’s 





daughter; but of real religion as the stay and 
guide of life she had not the least idea; and 
when Jane said things of this kind she just listen- 
ed and let them pass. 

“T have been thinking,” continued Jane, gen- 
tly stroking with thin brown fingers the soft pink 
and white hands she held, “that if you did not 
mind very much—though it would be a come- 
down for you, of course—my aunt might be able 
to find something that you would like more than 
teaching small children—” 

“There can be nothing I should like less,” 
said Helen, looking up with a gleam of hope in 
her face. “Dear Jane, tell me what you are 
thinking of, and what you mean by a ‘come- 
down’ for me.” 

“T mean that you are a lady, and that you 
might not like to have anything to do with busi- 
ness.” 

“ Business?” repeated Helen. ‘ What busi- 
ness ?” 

“The business that’s done in a shop; sell- 
ing things to people who want to buy them, or 
keeping account of the money that’s paid for 
them.” 

“But I could not sell things, and I could not 
keep accounts,” said Helen, ignoring the real 
question at issue from delicacy toward Jane, 
whose aunt she now concluded was “in busi- 
ness.” 

“ Why not ?—you have always been first-rate at 
arithmetic, and any one can learn to be a shop- 
woman. What I have in my mind is not just a 
common shop either, though it will be very hard 
for a born lady like you to think well of it, no 
doubt. My aunt, dear Helen, is neither more nor 
less than a milliner and dressmaker, and until 
lately not a very prosperous one. She brought 
me up after my mother died, and placed me here 
three years ago to be educated to teach others. 
But she has married a rich silk-mercer, an Eng- 
lishman, though he has always lived in Paris, 
and she has set up a fine place there; it adjoins 
Mr. Morrison’s silk warehouse, and I am going to 
live with her, and earn a salary as her assistant, 
to superintend her show-rooms, and speak Eng- 
lish to her French, and French to her English 
customers, I did not tell you this before, because 
Miss Jerdane did not wish it known in the school 
that I was leaving the Hill House to go into a 
business. She gave me leave to tell you to-day.” 

“ Oh, Jane, shall you like it ?” 

“Very much. I love my aunt, and owe every- 
thing to her. I shall be working for her, and 
not for strangers. I shall be fairly paid, and 
some day I hope I shall have a business of my 
own. I consider myself a very fortunate per- 
= and I wish I could see you equally well 
0 Hh 

“But your aunt would not want me. What 
could I do there, even if—” 

“ Even if you could make up your mind to it? 
My idea may not be worth much, but I thought 
as Miss Jerdane is going away, and the lawyer 
gentlemen are not friends, you say, only business 
people whom you have no claim upon, that it just 
comes to this—my aunt and I are the only friends 
you have.” 

“Your aunt and you! Why, Jane, she never 
saw me.” 

A smile, which made it almost beautiful, light- 
ed up Jane Merrick’s face as she answered: 
“What does that matter, dear? She knows all 
about you from me; and she thinks if you would 
come to us when you have to leave this, that 
even if you did not like to be employed in the 
business, it is very likely she would be able to 
find you a good place as companion to a lady, 
or in a nice French family; for she is very well 
known, and many of her customers are her 
friends,” 

“ How very, very kind,” said Helen, who began 
to understand Jane’s meaning now; to see that 
she was offering her at least a temporary solution 
of that problem so terribly hard for her seventeen- 
years-old brain to work, of what was to become 
of her; that the kindly woman in business, who 
had been so good to her own orphan niece, was 
taking compassion on an orphan and a stranger. 
“ How very, very kind!” she repeated. “I don’t 
know what to say; because, Jane, however much 
you try, you can not make me believe that I could 
be of any use to your aunt or you. I am not fool- 
ish enough to think that—” 

“Miss Rhodes! Miss Rhodes !” 

A little girl was running up the grassy slope 
toward where Jane and Helen sat, and calling to 
Helen as she ran. 

The two friends started to their feet as the 
child came up to them. 

“ What is it, Bessie ?” asked Jane; “‘ you have 
run yourself out of breath.” 

“ Never mind,” said the little girl, petulantly ; 
“Miss Jerdane said I was to be quick, and tell 
Miss Rhodes to come in this very moment; she’s 
wanted in the big drawing-room.” 

The small messenger caught Helen’s arm 
and pulled at it to give effect to her commis- 
sion. 

“T—wanted?” said Helen to Jane. “Who 
can it be?” 

“Come along, Miss Rhodes; you’re to come 
this very minute,” said the child; and then she 
added, as she tripped along on the grass by Hel- 
en’s side, “ It must be a gentleman that’s come to 
see you, for I saw two such beautiful shiny brown 
horses before the door, when Miss Jerdane called 
me into the hall, and a man in bright boots and 
leather belt was standing right in front of them. 
I should have liked to pat their nice noses; 
I’m not at all afraid of horses, are you, Miss 
Rhodes ?” 

Helen did not answer. As they walked quick- 
ly to the house, she and Jane exchanged perturbed 
looks. Helen was full of vague alarm, and yet 
she asked herself what bad news could now come 
to her. Nothing remained to her; what, then, 
was there that could be taken away ? 

[x0 BE comrinvzp.) 





OLD-TIME MELODY. 


See iltustration on page 301. 
Ipty I read the old familiar score, 
Wistful I touch the sweet responsive keys; 
I feel the breath of days that are no more, 
I hear the night-wind's whisper in the trees. 
This yellowing sheet in every bar and line 
Reminds of happiness that once was mine, 


Each note recalls a roseate vanished hour 
So full of pleasure that its ghost is pain; 
Each weird repeat is perfumed like a flower 
That pressed within an album’s page hath lain. 
Were I to sing, a melting barytone, 
A voice superb, would surely join my own. 


Ah! let me try. The strain is meant for two— 
I never practiced it alone before— 
The witching melody that was not new 
When courtly couples trod the polished floor 
In grandma's youth: the soft arpeggio 
Evoked for her the bloom of long ago. 


Alas! the quick tears blur the words to-day— 
I had not thought myself so very weak. 
What! grieving for a friend who did not say 
“T love you,” though he saw on brow and cheek 
Shy tokens of a secret unconfessed, 
A tenderness I often fear he guessed ! 


‘Tis passing strange what little things may start 
A sleeping world to vivid waking life 
Within the soul; what trifles send a dart 
To pierce a wound concealed; what sudden strife 
Of yearning, anger, and intense self-scorn 
May of a drifting random thought be born. 


Tl fling the fetters of this mood aside. 
Last eve I answered “yes” to one who sought 
In manly fashion for his chosen bride; 
And though my heart to love must yet be taught, 
Tl keep his troth when I shall wear his ring; 
But this old song for him I'll never sing. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
LOVE’S SHADOW—HATE. 


Tue cure of the boy was now complete, and 
Augusta had to return home. Not many letters 
had passed between her and her mother, and 
those which had been written were all on the 
daughter’s side. The terrible old woman was a 
bad scribe at the best, and of late her bodily ac- 
tivities in every direction had noticeably de- 
creased, and she laid aside all exertion which she 
was not absolutely obliged to undergo. Certain- 
ly she laid aside that to her quite unnecessary 
work of supererogation, a correspondence with 
her daughter, and only grunted, in her peculiar 
manner, with less pleasure than doubt and critical 
distaste, when she received one of Augusta’s let- 
ters, largely written, fluent in word, flowing in 
form, and telling substantially nothing —not 
even telling the important fact that Sandro Kemp 
and his cousin Ethel White were in the same ho- 
tel as themselves, that they all went out togeth- 
er to that memorable castle, and on to the crim- 
son sunset-lighted sands, and that words had 
been spoken which could never be recalled, and 
by which the whole history of life had been 
changed for both mother and daughter. 

All this had to wait until affairs were some- 
what arranged, when Augusta would say it face 
to face, and take the consequences bravely. She 
knew what those consequences would be, and she 
did not see the wisdom of anticipation and pre- 
maturity. 

Her heart light, her winsome face beautified by 
her inner joy, her pleasant laugh clear as silver 
bells, Augusta returned to the home which had 
been essentially her prison, as one fortified by a 
charm from all evil, present and to come. The 
old woman, keen as a hawk to see all changes in 
the world around her, caught almost at a glance 
the new spirit which sat like a crown on her 
daughter’s head. 

“ What is it ?” she asked herself. ‘“ What has 
she done, or what is she going to do? She has 
done something, and I must find out what it is.” 

But she said nothing on that first evening; 
she thought she would wait for an opening, and 
when that was made, then she would enter, and 
put all to the rout. That unknown something 
which ailed herself had been rather troublesome 
of late ; and when that was troublesome, her tem- 
per generally followed suit, as those who formed 
her household knew to their cost. Meanwhile 
she sat in her easy-chair, with her heavy old eye- 
brows lowered over her small keen eyes, watch- 
ing her daughter’s brightened face, with its ra- 
diant crown of secret joy, as her cat might have 
watched a bird on the lawn, waiting for the mo- 
ment when it should come near enough for that 
fatal spring to be made. 

The next day passed as this first evening had 
done. Augusta said little about what had hap- 
pened at St. Ann’s, and nothing at all about San- 
dro Kemp. For she, like her mother, was waiting 
an opportunity and the fit moment, and would 
not open the bag before the run for the creature 
within was open and assured. But the silence 
of suspicion on the one side, and of reserve on 
the other, made itself felt between them, as the 
dead stillness of the coming storm presages the 
furious outbreak at hand. 

It was Sunday. All Highwood had assembled 
as usual in the church porch after service, where 
the returned travellers were greeted with as much 
animation of welcome as if they had been to the 
north pole, and had come back laden with seal- 
skins and free of frost-bites. Every one was, 
what the slang of the day calls, “in good form,” 
and the elixir of life ran bright and clear for 





each and all. The Doves were especially beam- 
ing and resplendent; their saucy faces were all 
over dimples; their bold black roving eyes 
shone like brightly polished spheres of ebony set 
in ivory: and Gip, re-transformed from her late 
sharp and vinegary larva to something even be- 
yond her old buoyant, breezy, high-mettled self, 
was what she would have called a jolly good fel- 
low to all the world, and in splendid case all 
round. To Stella Branscombe, to whom she had 
been so cruel and spiteful in the dark days gone 
by, now that she knew her jealousy to be a mere 
ghost, of which she held the substance, she was 
like the most affectionate sister. It seemed as 
if she tried to make up for her ill-humor and 
roughness by a corresponding excess of sweet- 
ness and fellowship. 

“Dear Stella, how prim you look!” she said, 
in her clear, ringing tones, squeezing the girl’s 
hand till she nearly made her cry out with pain, 
“ How awfully jolly to have you back again, and 
to see your dear little face look a mite more 
round and rosy than it did! You're not quite up 
to your old self yet, but you are not such a peaky 
lark as you were, by miles. It was so awfully 
nice to see you in your old place again, I declare 
I could not say my prayers as I ought for look- 
ing at you.” 

“Tam so glad to see you look so well, Georgie,” 
answered Stella, smiling in her sweet way, a lit- 
tle surprised at the exuberance of this greeting, 
but glad that the cloud had passed, and that 
Georgie Pennefather had “ come out of the sulks,” 
as Georgie herself would have called it. 

“Oh! Patrick and me, we are always tight as 
trivets,” said that slangy, fast, objectionable 
young person, laughing, and looking at her sister 
significantly ; and Pip, taking up the cue, laughed 
and gave back the significant look with interest, 
shouting as her reply, 

“Georgie is tighter than any trivet, ain’t you, 
George ?” 

“ Rather,” said the twin Dove, a wild outburst 
of irrepressible hilarity tumbling from her lips 
like a cascade of jocund waters. 

“ And how was old Sandro Kemp, Augusta ?” 
asked Gip, when she had done with Stella. “ Val 
told us what a jolly little party you made, Val 
came here, you know, a little while after he left 
St. Ann’s, and gave us all the news. Fancy old 
Sandro and that Mrs. White with you! What 
larks!—jam for some one, I should say, Augus- 
ta, should not you?” with impudent merriment 
“poking fun” at the end of a quarter-staff. 

Colonel Moneypenny, who had been speaking 
in a low voice and with manifest gallantry to the 
fair widow, caught the hated name as a man 
catches the echo of a challenge. He stiffened 
himself as if on parade, and fixed his fiery eyes 
on Augusta’s, asking her in plain language—if 
looks can be called plain language—* What did 
it mean?” and had it been the “jam” of the 
Pennefathers’ vernacular to have had Sandro 
Kemp’s society at St. Ann’s ? 

‘He looked in vain, That waxen mask of mind- 
less amiability, for which Augusta Latrobe was 
famous, came over her face like a shadow, hiding 
the truth and her real soul beneath the vacant 
sweetness which was her favorite weapon of de- 
fense. 

“It was very pleasant to have them there,” 
she answered. “Mr. Kemp is always good-na- 
tured, and Mrs. White”—(“ That was Cyril Ponson- 
by’s chum,” shouted Gip, parenthetically }—‘“ Mrs. 
White is a very remarkable kind of woman,” 
continued Augusta, not noticing the parenthesis, 

“What way?” asked Gip, elliptical when she 
was not vulgar, and ungrammatical always. 

“She is a thorough Anglo-Indian,” said Au- 
gusta, as if this were an explanation. 

“ And flirts like fun all round,” cried Gip. 

Augusta laughed that vacant, mindless little 
laugh of hers which meant nothing. 

“Why, she tried it on Val, who hated her, and 
on old Kemp as well,” said Gip. “ But Val said 
that didn’t run. Old Kemp knew better than that, 
and so did some one else, didn’t they, Augusta ?” 

“ Mr. Kemp did not flirt with her, so far as I 
could see,” answered Augusta, with a kind of 
crass literalness which makes an effectual bar- 
rier against further conversation—at least with 
most people. It did nothing with Georgie Penne- 
father. 

“ But if he did not with her, he did with some 
one else,” she said, in a loud whisper ; “and from 
what Val said, we may be looking out for orange 
blossoms in good earnest this time. Oh, you sly- 
boots ! oh, my Augusta! Those spoons, then, were 
true, and you looking all the time as if butter 
would not melt in your mouth!” 

Augusta laughed again. It might be in dep- 
recation or in acceptance of the charge—who 
can tell? Not even Colonel Moneypenny, watch- 
ing her so closely, nor Dr. Quigley, who was watch- 
ing both. 

“T was not aware that Mr. Kemp was one of 
your party,” the Colonel then said, slowly, his 
face livid, his deep-set eyes burning like two coals 
blazing from among the ashes. 

“No ?” answered Augusta, her eyes raised to 
the level of his cravat, not beyond. ‘ He came 
there with his cousin a week after we went.” 

“ And staid there all the time ?” 

“Yes, we left them still there,” she answered, 
with the prettiest air of girlish frankness, and the 
most admirably acted indifference. 

“When is it to be, Augusta ?”’ asked Gip. 

“When is what to be, Georgie ?” answered the 
widow. 

“Orange blossoms and old Kemp,” laughed 
that saucy minx, 

“ Ah, when?” said Augusta. “TI will tell you 
when you wear your orange blossoms for Val 
Cowley,” she added, drawing her bow at a ven- 
ture, Stella, with her father and the rest of the 
Highwoodites, being a little in advance, and quite 
out of hearing. 

“Tl take you at your word,” shouted Gip, as 
she and Pip, laughing like two mad creatures, 
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rushed off down the turn which led from the high- 
road to Sherrardine. 

“She had you there, Georgie,” laughed Pip. 
“J wonder if she knows ?” 

“Qh, it was only a fluke,” said Gip. “But 
who cares? It’ll have to be told soon; I don’t 
care how soon, and I don’t care who knows. Do 
you, Patrick ?” ; 

“No; I am too awfully jolly about it to want 
to keep it dark;” said Pip. 

And her sister answered, frankly, ‘So am L” 

Too much or too little had been said for the 
Colonel’s peace. It was, or it was not, and in any 
case he must know which. Fortunately he had 
not committed himself, and fortunately for his 
dignity he had not made that offer which had 
more than once been so near, and which a mer- 
ciful Providence had always prevented. But he 
must know the truth. For his own sake he must 
be put in possession of facts as they stood; and 
if Mrs. Latrobe would not confide in him of her 
own free-will, he must force her hand, as he had 
tried in vain to do once before. But this time 
something had told him that he should be more 
successful. 

“ You were much with your old friend ?” he be- 
gan, in his thin rasping voice, as the main body 
of Highwoodites moved along the high-road. 

“ Yes, very much,” said Augusta, with her most 
inane smile. 

“ And he was as charming as ever ?” returned 
the Colonel. 

“J did not see any difference in him,” she said. 

“ You were always his advocate, I remember,” 
said the Colonel. 

She smiled again. 

“Yes? Was I?” she replied, adding, “ What 
a lovely day this is!” 

“Where does Mr. Kemp live now? and what 
does he do since he came into his fortune—that 
fortune of which, by all accounts, he stood so 
much in need ?” asked the Colonel. 

“He has been away,” she said, “and I do not 
know what he does.” 

“No? You do not know what he does? That 
is strange,” he returned, with satirical emphasis. 

“Ts it?” she replied, quite good-temperedly, 
“ How beautiful those distant hills are !” 

“You are glad to return to your old home, 
then ?” said the Colonel, suddenly changing front, 
and speaking with tenderness as little designed 
as his bitterness had been. 

“ Home is always home,” was the safe rejoinder. 

“ And you will not leave us again ?” 

“My trunks are not packed,” she returned, 
with a sweet little smile. 

“You will stay here forever among us? We 
miss you so much when you go!” 

The Colonel spoke with still more pronounced 
tenderness. At the same time his eyes were 
blood-shot and fiery, and his smile was more acid 
than sweet. 

“You are very good,” she returned. 

“T should like to keep you forever,” said the 
Colonel. “Do you remember how happy we 
were that stormy day, when my house was your 
shelter ?” 

“ When was that?” said Augusta, as if consid- 
ering. “Oh yes! I remember now, I took shel- 
ter in your house from the snow-storm. What a 
dreadful day it was!” 

“ My house was then a real shelter ?” he asked, 
in a lowered voice. 

“ Well, the snow did not come in through the 
roof, so I suppose it was,” said the widow, light- 
ly. “What a contrast between that day and 
this!” 

“That was the happier for me,” said Colonel 
Moneypenny. 

“You like winter best; I like spring and sum- 
mer,” she said. 

“ And the sea-side better than the inland coun- 
try ?” he asked. 

Augusta put on her mask close and tight. 

“ Sometimes,” she said, with the very sublim- 
ity of vacuity. ‘It all depends.” 

“On what ?” 

“On the weather,” she answered, holding out 
her hand, as they came up to the Laurels. ‘“ Good- 
by, Colonel Moneypenny. Good -by, dear”—to 
Stella, who was walking with Randolph Macken- 
zie. “Take care of yourself, dear child,” she 
added, with tenderness. 

Stella whispered, “‘ Has he found out?” and by 
her whisper, which he could not hear, excited the 
man’s suspicion and jealousy afresh. 

All that night Colonel Moneypenny lay awake, 
half mad with this jealousy, this suspicion, which 
burned like fire and ran like poison in his veins. 
Baffled as he had been, he was far from being 
convinced that Augusta’s apparent unconcern 
was real, and he determined to have it out. Cost 
what it might, his self-respect demanded that he 
should know the truth. Wherefore, full of this 
determination, he went to the Laurels the next 
day, as he had done once before, prepared to dig 
the pit into which the woman for whom his love 
often took the form of Love’s shadow—Hate— 
should fall, this time never to rise again. 

The greetings were given, and all the proper 
formalities of preliminary courtesy were gone 
through, even more punctiliously than usual. It 
was the salute of the duellist, the hand-shake of 
the prize-ring, after the caps had been thrown 
down to show that they are “ there.” 

“What kind of person is Mrs. White ?” asked 
the Colonel, turning to Augusta, and speaking 
suddenly. 

“In what way?” replied the widow, the color 
beginning to mount her face very slowly, very 
quietly, but unmistakably: “in beauty or char- 
acter ?”” 

“ Both,” he said. 

Mrs. Morshead looked a little lost. 

“What Mrs. White?” she asked. 

“Mr. Kemp’s cousin,” said Augusta, as steadi- 
ly as if she had said, “ Tony’s new hat.” Then, to 
give the conversation a turn, if possible, she add- 
ed, “She is the person about whom and Cyril 





Ponsonby all that mistake and gossip was made 
in the winter.” 

“Tt was odd, was it not, that she should have 
gone to St. Ann’s without her husband, and only 
escorted by a man like Mr. Kemp? Cousin or 
not, that was a little queer, I think.” 

Colonel Moneypenny said this with his well- 
known acid smile—that smile which, more than 
all else, expressed the burning passion which he 
did his best to conceal. 

“They have been brought up together, and are 
like brother and sister, and Captain White is in 
India,” said Augusta, neither faltering nor quail- 
ing, for all that her mother’s eyes were fixed on 
her with ominous surprise, with sharp suspicion, 
and with the very darkness of latent wrath. 

“ Still it argues a large amount of trust in Cap- 
tain White,” said Colonel Moneypenny, still smil- 
ing in his sharp, acid way. “He could not have 
known that you would have been there to act as 
a—what shall I say? I can not say chaperon, 
but rather as a counter-charm, a more powerful 
attraction.” 

“ He probably knew both his wife and her cous- 
in, when he sent Ethel home,” replied Augusta, 
tranquilly as to manner, but the tell-tale flush had 
deepened now to burning crimson on her face. 

“ What does all this mean ?” asked Mrs. Mors- 
head. She had been sitting in her chair, stiff 
and upright as if she had been eased in iron, her 
eyebrows nearly meeting, and her eyes almost 
concealed beneath their shaggy fringe. “Was 
that sign-painter, Sandy Kemp, at St. Ann’s, Au- 
gusta ?” 

“ Yes, mamma,” answered her daughter. 

“ And you spoke to him?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Were good friends with him? Asif nothing 
had happened ?” asked the mother. 

Colonel Moneypenny laughed in a forced, affect- 
ed, rasping kind of way. 

“ Quite good friends, and something more, if re- 
port speaks true,” he said, with pretended light- 
ness. “Come, now; confess, Mrs. Latrobe, was it 
not so ?” 

“ Really, Colonel Moneypenny, your question is 
too enigmatical either to answer or understand,” 
said Augusta, she also laughing with affected 
lightness. 

“ Don’t be hypocritical, Augusta,” said her mo- 
ther, savagely, ‘Colonel Moneypenny is quite 
easy to understand, and you know he is; and an- 
swer that question directly: ‘Were you good 
friends with Sandy Kemp, and something more ?’” 

The young widow looked at her mother, and 
from her to her former lover, now her bitterest 
enemy. She was not defiant, not insolent, but she 
was calm and strong, and as if prepared for all 
encounters. She seemed to draw her graceful fig- 
ure somewhat together, as if she stiffened her 
shoulders and strengthened her neck to bear— 
and to bear triumphantly. 

“ Yes,” she said, in a low, clear voice, “we are 
good friends—friends, and something more, for 
life.” 

Colonel Moneypenny’s livid face grew as pale 
as the face of a dying man; then the blood came 
back into his thin, worn cheeks, as if a hot flood 
of fire poured through his veins. 

“T thought so,” he said, in a suffocated voice. 
“T knew it months ago.” 

“Then you knew what I did not,” said Augus- 
ta. “Our meeting at St. Ann’s was by chance.” 

“You sit there, Augusta, and quietly tell me 
that you love that impudent fellow ?” asked Mrs. 
Morshead, with portentous stillness. 

“Yes, mamma, I do. I am sorry you do not. 
You would if you let yourself know him,” answer- 
ed her daughter. 

“ You are going to marry him ?” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

“ Then—before Colonel Moneypenny I say it— 
you leave my house to-day, you and your boy. No 
second wife shall darken my doors with her shame- 
less sin ; and I would rather see a daughter of mine 
in her grave than the wife of Sandy Kemp. You 
have chosen between him and me, Augusta. Go 
to your precious bargain, and never let me see 
your face again! You are no daughter of mine, 
and never have been.” 

“Mrs. Morshead !” remonstrated the Colonel. 

His revenge had a little overstepped itself. He 
had wanted to punish the woman whom once he 
had loved, but not to this extent. This retribu- 
tion was too savage, too severe, even for such a 
revenge as his, and for such an offense as hers. 

“Do not plead for me, Colonel Moneypenny,” 
flashed out Augusta, turning round on him with 
what was, in her, so rare an outburst of passion. 
“ Leave my mother and me to settle our own af- 
fairs by ourselves. Be satisfied with what you 
have already done, and leave the rest alone. You 
have revenged yourself enough.” 

He started to his feet. s 

“TI might have done more,” he said, cruelly, 
“and were I not a gentleman and a man of hon- 
or, I would.” 

She shrugged her shoulders with a disdainful 
gesture. That was her sole answer to his asser- 
tion of gentlehood and honor. 

“Tf you have more to say, say it out, Colonel 
Moneypenny,” said Mrs. Morshead, who in this 
little passage at arms secretly sided with her 
daughter, liking her spirit. 

“Madam,” said the Colonel, grandly, “I re- 
spect your age too much to afflict you more than 
you are afflicted already; and to your daughter I 
leave the stings of her own conscience. Good-day, 
madam, and accept my sympathy: you need it.” 

With no word of adieu to Augusta, he turned 
and left the room, leaving the mother and daugh- 
ter together and alone. 

“Now, Augusta,” said Mrs. Morshead, as the 
house door shut against the young widow’s foe, 
“vou know what is before you: you don’t sleep 
another night in this house, neither you nor your 
boy. So go and pack, and never dare to cross 
this threshold again. If I want you, I will send 
for you; but I think I would rather die by the 








road-side than do that. No, don’t come near me, 

Augusta. I don’t want to wish you good-by; you 

have deceived me all through, and now I have 

done with you and yours forever. Go, and don’t 

come back to take leave—only let me know that 

you have gone, and that I shall never see you 
in » 


“Mamma!” said Augusta in a pleading voice. 

“If you do not want me to lay my curse on 
you, Augusta—a mother’s curse, a dying woman’s 
curse—leave me now and foreyer,” almost shout- 
ed Mrs. Morshead, carried out of herself by pas- 
sion. “ Leave me, you bad, ungrateful, shameful 
girl. Would that you had never been born!” 

So Colonel Moneypenny’s work had not been 
quite fruitless to-day, and Love’s shadow—Hate 
—had fallen in good truth with power across the 
young widow’s path. 

Presently Mrs. Morshead rang the drawing- 
room bell twice, sharply. 

“Take me to bed, Martha,” she said, feebly, 
when her maid appeared. “Take me to bed. I 
have had my death-blow.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
“aS HIGH AS HIS HEART.” 


Mr. BRaNscomBeE was sitting on the seat under 
the cedar-tree on the lawn. He had turned side- 
ways to the house; thus he looked down the 
grounds toward the Lodge and the road. It was 
odd to see him sitting there alone. In all her ex- 
perience Stella did not remember such a strange 
departure from his normal habits. She remem- 
bered to have seen him there with her mother. 
She herself had sat with him there ; but that this 
solitude-hating father of hers should have gone 
out and deliberately placed himself under the 
cedar-tree alone was indeed strange. 

Laying aside her present work—she was paint- 
ing a bouquet of roses on a length of. white vel- 
vet, to be hereafter made into a sachet, scented 
with attar of roses for his shirts—she went out to 
him timidly. She had become timid in these lat- 
ter days—timid because he was relentless and 
cold, unforgiving and displeased. Since Val’s re- 
jection by her, and public betrothal to Georgie 
Pennefather, the relations between the once idoliz- 
ing daughter and the fondly receptive father had 
been strained almost to the breaking point, and 
chilled almost to the freezing. Nevertheless, in 
the foolish way of loving woman, she tempted 
Providence and defied probabilities, and went out 
to her father sitting there alone on the seat un- 
der the cedar-tree on the lawn, where she used to 
sit so often with Cyril in the happy days of long 
ago; though, if she had stopped to reflect, she 
might have known that the chances were she 
would be snubbed for officiousness, and made to 
feel unwelcome. 

“ You here alone, dear papa! I do not like to 
see you here alone,” she said, with a caressing 
accent and a coaxing smile, both sadly dashed by 
fear. 

“ Alone!” he answered, with mock mournful- 
ness—‘“alone! When am I ever aught but 
alone ?” 

To Stella it seemed that what with Hortensia 
Lyon as his constant chorus, Randolph Macken- 
zie as his obedient copyist, and the whole visitable 
world of Highwood flowing through his gates, 
this dear father of hers was not so much alone, 
when you came to think of it, and sum up the 
whole matter. But she was wise enough not to 
say this ; she only smiled again, with a timid, coax- 
ing kind of air, as she said, 

“ May I stay with you now, papa ?” 

He turned his eyes on her slowly. 

“ As my companion?” he replied. “ But com- 
panionships include sympathy, and the only sym- 
pathy possible between a father and daughter is 
in the unlimited obedience of the latter to match 
the tender prévoyance of the former. By your 
act of disobedience you have severed that bond 
of sympathy which once existed, and which 
should have always existed, between us. Will 
your presence—your bodily presence, Stella—free 
me from the spiritual loneliness which oppresses 
me ?” 

“Are you never going to forgive me, papa?” 
pleaded the girl, tears in her eyes. 

“My dear Stella,” he answered, “all actions 
bear their logical consequences. It is not a ques- 
tion of voluntary forgiveness, or of intentionally 
nursed wrath ‘to keep it warm,’ on my part. You 
have done a certain action, and the consequences 
are so and so—as necessary, as logical, as inevi- 
table, as if you had put your hand into the fire 
and thus had burned your flesh. Let me hear 
no more childish folly about ‘forgiveness.’ It 
is fate, logic, circumstance, necessity, that we 
should discuss; because it is fate, logic, cireum- 
stance, necessity, under which we live, not the 
nursery puerilities of a little child who breaks 
her doll without knowledge or design, then asks 
to be forgiven for what is not a fault. Your ac- 
tion was not this, my dear Stella. Your action 
was deliberate and foreseeing disobedience to my 
will. The logical consequence, therefore, is my 
paternal displeasure, and the solution of conti- 
nuity in our amicable relations.” 

“Papa, I did not think you could have been 
so cruel,” cried Stella, the very passion of despair 
in her voice, 

“Had you not better return to the house, my 
dear Stella?” said her father, with frosty civil- 
ity and a deadly kind of courtesy. “Would you 
not think it well to resume such occupations as 
you might have been engaged in? I wish to re- 
flect and meditate on a certain course of action 
on my own part, and I desire to be left in sol- 
itude—the solitude to which you have yourself 
doomed me.” 

On which Stella, obedient and dejected, went 
back into the drawing-room; but she put away 
that square of white velvet and her attar of roses, 
and did no more to-day to that sachet, scented 
with attar of roses, which she was painting for 








her dear papa’s fine-worked shirts. The spirit 
had gone out of her hand, and she could as lit- 
tle have drawn the forms or laid the colors as 
she could have sympathized with her father’s 
thoughts, had she known them, as they buzzed 
like bees beneath the cedar-tree, and drew them- 
selves across his brain like long lines of light 
traversing the darkness. 

His sainted Matilda among the angels in hea- 
ven, and therefore of no use to him here on earth; 
Stella a disappointment and worse, by no means 
now the Star of his House, in whose pure rays he 
was to find comfort, guidance, and companion- 
ship, but a very uncomfortable and shabby little 
farthing rush-light, which served only to make the 
surrounding darkness more visible; Randolph 
Mackenzie a mere bit of human mechanism, a 
cleverly constructed grub, good for a certain 
amount of caligraphic ability, and good for noth- 
ing else; the fount of his genius drying up for 
want of that praise and devotion, that loving flat- 
tery, that stimulating absorption, which made its 
only real souree—Mr. Branscombe had but one 
shrine to which to turn, one rock on which to 
anchor. Let the world say what it would, he 
had resolved. He had his own life and comfort 
and genius to think of first of all things. Let 
the herd “rave.” Is not a poet superior to such 
ravings? and must not Egeria be his chief care ? 
So he had resolved, as has been said. And the 
moment for putting his mental determination into 
deeds had come. 

Presently Stella saw her father get up from his 
seat and walk across the lawn. His gait and air 
had something in them more than usual—a curi- 
ous blending of the majesty and courtesy, the 
grace and dignity, for which he was famous, with 
a haste, an eagerness, not often shown at all, and 
never so strongly marked. Then she saw him lift 
his broad-brimmed hat, and stand uncovered in 
the sunshine, as he took Hortensia’s hand and 
drew it within his arm, bending his handsome 
head as if speaking in very low tones, while they 
walked slowly back across the lawn to the seat 
beneath the cedar-tree from which he had just 
risen—that seat on which so much of the Brans- 
combe family life had been transacted. 

“She here again! Why, she was here this 
morning, and she did not tell us she was coming 
here again this afternoon! I can not bear it much 
longer. I know I shall have to have it out with 
her,” said Stella to herself, coloring with vexation. 

Then she turned pale, and shivered with some- 
thing more serious than vexation, as her eyes were 
fixed with a dread kind of fascination on her fa- 
ther and her friend. 

“Child, do you know that you have grown?” 
said Mr. Branscombe in his most dulcet tones, as 
he placed Hortensia on the seat, and drew her 
close to his side—so close that she leaned against 
his arm—which was what she liked. 

The little Puritan, feeling that something was 
in the air, was pale and trembling, not knowing 
whether she ought to feel frightened or elated, 
hopeful or despairing. What was the meaning 
of this exordium? Had she grown beyond her 
place of supplementary daughter ?—of youthful 
Egeria ?—of child-like chorus and artistic shield- 
bearer ?—and was she therefore to be banished ? 
Had Stella’s jealousy been too much for her, and 
was she to suffer from it in the diminution, if not 
total cessation, of the friendship which made her 
life’s joy, and was her crowning honor, and without 
which it seemed to her that her days would be- 
come a dull dead blank scarce worth the trouble 
of traversing? What did this sublime and lov- 
ingly adored man mean by her having grown ?— 
that she had outstretched her precious privileges ? 

“Grown ?” she repeated, her voice a little un- 
steady; but she did her best to keep her manner 
natural and as if unconcerned. “No, I have not 
grown, dear Mr. Branscombe; not for the last 
year. And at all events,” she added, her pale lips 
forcing themselves to smile, “I hope that I have 
not grown beyond your xffection, or my dear old 
place at Rose Hill.” 

“Yes, you have grown within this last year, 
and you have grown beyond your place at Rose 
Hill,” said Finery Fre4, in a low soft voice—how 
often used before in life !—stooping his head to 
look into her face, and smiling at her fear, at her 
pretense of calmness, at her girlish nervousness 
altogether. “You have grown indeed—‘as high 
as my heart,’ Hortensia! Grown into my heart, I 
may say; grown so closely one with myself that 
I can not live without you—that the days are 
dull when I have not you as my rosy-fingered 
dawn, my noonday sun, my evening star; grown 
round me as tlie ivy round the oak, so that I can 
not be separated from you. And row I ask you 
to leave your home and come to mine; I ask you 
to tell me that I may count on your devotion and 
companionshi'> to the end of my days—to assure 
me with that refined and gracious little mouth, 
whose delicute curves are real enchantment to 
me, that you will never leave me again. Will 
you, sweet child ?” 

Again the girl was uncertain of his meaning. 
Was this an offer of marriage or of adoption ? 
She did not know; and truth to say, for herself 
she did not care which it might be. She only 
knew taat tue dearest wish of her heart was to 
be abie to devote herself to Mr. Branscombe—to 
live with him always, and never leave him; but it 
was all one to her whether she were his wife or 
his daughter, so long as her position was secure 
and her devotion had free outlet. 

“There is nothing on earth that would make 
me so happy as to dedicate my life to your serv- 
ice,” she said, raising her eyes to his with an al- 
most religious exaltation of worship shining in 
them. 

For though she was silly to excess, and in some 
sense artificial, she was terribly in earnest in her 
admiration of this imposing bit of froth and foam, 
this sham Apollo, this pasteboard Jupiter, in 
whom she believed throughout, and whom she 
loved and reverenced in equal proportions. 

[70 BE CONTINUED) | 
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BEATTY’S PARLOR ORGANS. 

We call your attention to Mayor Brarry’s 
large organ advertisement in this issue. He 
refers to the following well-known and reliable 
parties who have purchased and are using his 
instruments, and who will cheerfully testify to 
their unrivalled qualities. Space will only per- 
mit us to mention the following, which have been 
selected from many thousands, : 


Boston, Mass.—Moses A Dow, Publisher Waverly 
Magazine; G. H. Burt, Shoe Manufacturer, 99 Pear! St. 
New York City.—L W. England, Publisher Sun; J. L. 
Everett, Cashier National Broadway Bank; G.W. Sick- 
les (Maj.-Gen. Sickles’s father), 111 Nassau St.; Bauer & 
Betz, Brewers, 140 E. 58th St. Philada., Pa.—Wm. Un- 
derdown, Cashier Mechanics National Bank. Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.—L. Halsey Williams, Cashier Fifth National 
Bank. Willimantic, Conn.—Henry F. Royce, Treas. 
Willimantic Savings Inetitution. ewark, N. J.—Rt. 
Rev. Father Patrick Leonard (St. Michael’ 8 Cathedral). 
Plainfield, N. J.—J. R. Vandeventer, Pres, First Na- 
tional Bank. Belvidere, N. J.—Hon. i. 8. Harris, M.C. 
Washington, N. J.—Judge P. H. Hann, Cashier First 
Nationa Bank. Clinton, N. J.—Jno. Carpenter, Jr., 
Ex-Assemblyman, Hackettstown, N. J.—Rev. G. H. 
Ww hitney, D. , Pres. Whitney Inst. Morristown, N. J. 

—A. A. Vance, Pub. Boonton, N. J.—S. L. Garrison, 
Editor Bulletin. Salt Lake City, Utah—Walker Bros., 
Bankers. Newport, Ky.—Hon. F. M. Webster, Attor- 
ney. Socorro, New Mex.—Rev. M. Matthieson. Ste. 
Genevieve, Mo.—Judge John L, Bogy. Philippi, W. 
Va.—Samuel Woods, Attorney. 


In addressing the above-mentioned gentlemen, 
readers of our paper should enclose a stamped 
envelope for reply.—[ Adv. } 





WORTH ATTENDING TO AT ONCE. 

Ir your wife does not already know about the 
“Automatic” or “No Tension” Sewing Machine, 
trial at home can be arranged. Ladies careful 
of health, and appreciating the best, will now 
have no other. Willcox & Gibbs 8. M. Co., 
658 Broadway, New York.—[Adv.] 





A \RSFORD'S A CID PH OSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 


Horsrorp’s Acid Phosphate gives vigor where there 
has been debility, and renewed strength where there 
has been exhaustion.—[Com.} 





ALICE OATES. 


Messrs. Rixer & Son: Westminster Hotel. 
I am pleased to add my testimony as to the 
rity and beautiful effect of your American Face 
Powone, It certainly deserves its great popularity. 
—[ Com Yours truly, ALIce Oates. 





DRS. STRONG'S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 
Saratoga N.Y. For Nervous, Lung, Pemiie, 
and Chronic diseases ; Turkish, Russian, Roman, and al 
other Baths; Electricity, Swedish Movement, Spring 

Waters, etc., ‘are employed. Send for Circular.—[{Adv.] 





Care for your feet if you would — comfortable. 


Use German Corn Remover. Soild ws ists. 25 cts, 
Beauty in the feet may be found. u —s German 
Corn Remover, Sold Wouaee cts.—[Adv.] 





Remwemser in purchasing Hanford’s None Such Bak- 
ing Powder you run ae risk, as it always gives satisfac- 
tion and guarantees success. It makes light, flaky, and 
wholesome food. Sold by all leading grocers.—[{Com:.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ARTISTIC BRONZES, CLOCKS, AND 
DECORATIVE P PORCELAIN. 


THEODORE } B. STARR, 
JEW ELLER, 
No. 206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Between 25th and 26th Sts. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is was, 
ean to a very complete stock of fine BRO 

Sets, Marble, B Bronze, and Polished Brass 

CLOCKS, wi with chimes - (patented) stem-winding 

this house; travelling 

Clocks, & Co, . Cath choicest pieces of decor- 

ative PORCE: N, in i,m ases, Jardinieres, &c., 

of the Royal Wocsester inton, and other favorite 

Wares, selected with critical taste and of the latest 

importation, forming a collection of rare merit. 
isits, if for inspection only, are particularly invited. 











PRAGRANT SOZODONT 
Is a composition of the purest and chotcest 
ingredients of the vegetable kingdom. It 
cleanses, beautifies, and preserves the 
teeta, hardens and invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes the mouth. Every 
ingredient of this Batsamic dentifrice has 
a beneficial effect on the Terra and Gums. 
Impure Breatn, caused by neglected teeth, 
catarrh, tobacco, or spirits, is not only neu- 
tralized, but rendered fragrant by the daily 
use of SOZODONT. It is as harmless as 
water, and has been endorsed by the most 
scientific men of the day. Sold by druggists. 


")  Gidenmtiag pueamtbel ty the Pia. 


Faculty. 
ey trative - refreshing 
Lozenge 
i Constipation, 
wadache, hemorrhoids, 


eo congestion, &c. 
| N D | FE Nes <a. ga 


pasa ro a ‘Ciasse 
de la Faculté 4 


27, rue Rembutess, P Pain 
Sold ps all Chemists 
Druggists. 


75 cents the b box. 





NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Os geet aes description for ladi: 


es and gentlemen. House- 
ee — h discretion, taste, and judg- 
a For = ar, ad 
~ Miss MARY s HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 








$65. Beatty's Organs 


THE “LONDON,” 


New Style No. 5,009. 


18 Useful Stops. 


@) Diapason Forte. 
@) Principal Forte. 


LDL LDL ALD 


® Solin 
® VOX HUMANA. 


nape a | Bourdon. 
| French ten Solo. 
a> ent ry Sto 
gh as) @ d Knee! Stop. 
Naf 


(19) Beatty's New Patent 
STOP ACTION. 


iT IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
= (+ enemy Sk 1 ist, and until Sept. 
‘ “London.” New Style 
Ro. 6000, will contain 6 full 
sets reeds, 18 stops (as de- 
seribed herewith), instead ot 
4 sets l4 stops as formerly. 
Sayan is special, and made 
pd asa 
Mid-Summer Holiday Offer. 


| Competition 


It contains five octaves, five 








VOOM e eMC O 6 OOO 8 0 6 


io - stands, ket for mu- 
sic, « Black Walnut Case, 


se. Up- 
bellows, Steel springs, 


& ‘i zht "21 fe 

Dep Depth, 24 ‘* - os 3 deneth’ 

46 in.; os Weights 4 Ibs. 

yBa-Frice boxed care ‘de- $65 
aoe on cars mere 

wit i is | Bovenste ! 





logue, “ iy.” 
Address or nae unon 


ow to ie Beautiful 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th Street, New York. 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS AND BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 


Goods positively retailed at wholesale prices. 


GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Combings made up cheaper than any other house. 





Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty for the complexion, a specialty. 
$1.00 per box. 


Lady Artists in attendance. Advice how to dress the Hair 
most becomingly free of charge. 


Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List, 
Free of Charge. 


Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D.,with privilege of returning. 
54 WEST 14th STREET, NEAR 6th AVE., N. Y. 


N.Y. MUSIC FESTIVAL, 


3, +, 5,6, AND 7. 
SEVENTH REGIMENT ARMORY. 
Main Chorus, - = 1200 


Young Ladies’ Chorus, 1300 
Boys’ Choir, - <= «= 250 








Dr. L. DAMROSCH, Conductor. 


SOLOISTS, 
ETELKA GERSTE ANNIE LOUISE CARY, 
ITALO CAMPANINI, MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
OGENE BRO 


WN, ANTONIA HENN 

Orchestra, . - . 250 FRED. KING, eg, REMMERTZ, 
— T. J. TOEDT. . E. STODDARD, 

In all, = = = $000 Performers. | A. SOHST, E. B. SPERRY, 8. P. WARREN 


Ticket Offices now open at Steinway Hall, and at roe & Co.'s Store, 179 Broadway. 


ADMISSION TICKET 1. Reserved eat Ticket fi Aft 1 6560; 
for Evening, $2.’ eats in Boxes, ©$2 50 $3 00. and ‘$3 GO? % 


THOMSON’S SPECIALTIES. 


There are no Corsets so 
Celebrated, throughout the United 
States and the Continent 
of Europe, as 


THOMSON’S 
PATENT GLOVE FITTING. 


They give complete satisfaction, are a perfect 

Jit, and wear twice as long as ordinary Corsets, 

and are consequently cheaper than others, 
If you cannot find these most desirable Corsets 
where you are accustomed to purchase, we 
will send any style you order, by mail, ——- 
prepaid, at the following prices:—R—H, 
teen emb’d, $1.00; G, heavy English Coutil, 
$1.50; F, roey ve Coutil, emb’d, $2.25: Un- 
breakable Hip, $1,255 G, Nursing, $1.50; Pat- 

tA Belt, satteen, $1.25; Coutil 
si. 503 Patent Abdominal, satteen, $82; an 

large sizes, $2.50. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York. 
{If you order, state in what paper you saw this adver- 
tisement.) 











EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the o tions of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and ¥ a careful a eo of the fine properties 
of well - selec cocoa, ps has provided our 
breakfast -tables with a deticatel flavored bevera: 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
rn mesa may be gradually built up until strong, 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—- 
Civil Service Gazette, 


Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., HX pathic Chemist 
Lonpon, Ena. 

Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVE.” 


The unparalleled success of 
; this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT 
and last, though by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to —— wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an absolute NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing awa 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
fe ge of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MURS. 
- THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago. Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free, 


DR. WARNER'S 
CORALINE CORSET. 


— with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which is 
vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone, 

A Reward of $10 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks, with six months’ 
ager wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable, and is not affect- 
ed by cold, heat, or moist- 
ure, 


For sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail $1 25. 


WARNER BRO’S, 
372 Broadway, N.Y. 


W. & J. SLOANE 


Invite an examination of their 


UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


—— . _ own Agents in the East, and Im- 
ported d 





’ 



























649, 651, & 655 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
gps HEALTH PRESERVING 





Something Entirely New. 


By an arran ent of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

Recommended by our best 





icians as not bo Chicago to 

.y oe at poses. For sale b 1 
gh Corset “eG - —_— n —oe 
©B Chicago, I 'y mail, 


MONEY REFUNDED # 15. oti. Cummensing Ag’ts 
anted in all parts of the U.S. 


BENTLEY BROS. 


HAVE PERFECTED A NEW 


EMBROIDERY FRAME 


For workin leces of any size. Convenient, neat, 
portaliba sett = Call and see it, at 


856 BROADWAY, opposite Domestic Building. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 








Wi 


JOLOD 


STEEL: PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS £ 








SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin, 
yomens | for removing radically and ea 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injaring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


parysre THEATRICALS,—Catalogues 
of tage, Pantomimes, eee, et &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address 








Post-Office Box 3410. N Row York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








Eley & 


Grand and Allen Streets, N.Y. 
HATS AND BONNETS, 


TRIMMED AND UNTRIMMED. 


REAL FRENCH CHIPS. At 49c. 
PLAIN AND FANCY EDGES. + At 73e. 
THIS SEASON'S wee, 7 850. 


THOUSANDS of FANCY LACE HATS, 
AT 39¢.,, 45c., 65. 


PROFUSION OF ROUGH AND READY 
HATS, 
AT 29¢., 87. 


WEARLY 100 NOVELTIES, 


WHICH WE CANNOT DESCRIBE, IN VARIOUS 
COMBINATIONS AND COLORS—Latest Styles. 





SAILOR HATS, FULLY TRIMMED, 19c. 
SCHOOL HATS, 138c., 25c., 30c., 35c. 


PORCUPINE, 





THE NEW BRAID— DESIRABLE SHAPES AND | 


COLORS, 5é6c. 





LEGHORN HATS, 44c., 56c., 65c. 





¢#~ OUR STOCK OF FINE HATS AND BONNETS 
CANNOT BE EQUALLED 
IN NEW YORK, 
IN PARIS, OR LONDON. 


Established 1840. 


JONES. 


SPRING GOODS OPEN. 
35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 


A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 

ovo BOYS’ SUITS. 

CO FANCY GOODS. 
O 


SILKS AND SATINS. 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. © 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS. 0 


0 Unperwear. 
0 LACES. 





|| Eighth Avenue, corner > Winstead St., | 
New York City. | 





| SHOES. a 
| f 


a} Qo: FRY. 
-- ( 0 
Upnorstery. () oO CROCKERY. 


Oo aie 
0 GLASSWARE. 
LACE CURTAINS. O A 0 REFRIGERATORS, 
| CARPETS, RUGS, &o. \/HOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 


Fine line of CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list » list sent on application. 


| 7 res T e) 
| FURNITURE. 





Mail Order Department a t a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 


|  Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
| CATALOGUES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS. 


| JONES ii ions. JONES 


NEW YORE. 





EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 31114 Grand St., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen St., 
59 Orchard St. 


SENT FREE: 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER 


Illustrated Catalogue 
Of Dress Goods, Silks, and Dress Trimmings, 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits and Oloaks, No- 
tions, Fancy Goods, Laces, Hosiery, 
Gloves, Underwear, Shoes, &o, 


Prompt and special attention given to mail orders. 


HILL, MOYNAN, & CO., 


Broadway and 10th St., N. Y. 



















For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, 
MADAM SS IMPROVED 


CORSET 

SKIRT: SUPPORTER, 

3S NOT EXCELLED. .43 
“Rese iapeoo eee much 
to its already extensive populari- 
34 ty. Sample by mail, $150. For 
¢aeale by all leading jobbers and 
retailers. Manufactured only by 

} FOY,HARMON &CO., 
NEW MAVEN, CONN, 


CHAMPLIN’S 
LIQUID PEARL. 


Testimonials of Distinguished Ladies. 
LOTTA.—For the future I shall use no other. 
JANAUSCHEK.—Superior to the onel bring from Paris. 
a ee our Liquid Pear] is an excellent cosmetic, 
Mrs. D. P. BOWERS. —Free from injurious effects, 








ATTI.—Send five dozen of your Liquid Pearl. 
CUMMINS.—I consider it without comparison. 


saa LOWER 


distinct aly by mal, ‘Largent All strong Fis Plante, 














ONE DOZEN ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS 


For two three cent stamps. No advertise- 

mentsonthem. All of finest execution. No two alike. 

Just the thing for the children’s scrap-book. Box 2456. 
BURT & PRENTICE, 46 Beeks man man St., N.Y. 


CESiee 
FOOD 


Take no other. Sold by Gragsins. 

WOOLRICH, & Co. on every label. 
$66 a week in your own town, “Terms ‘and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hau.etrr & Co.,Portland,Maine. 









OST RELIAL 










LE BOUTILLIER & C0, 


| 3 UNION SQUARE. 


Sterling Silver Novelties in 
Bangles, Bracelets, Lockets, 
Chains, Lace Pins, Scarf Pins, 
Shoe - Horns, Buttons, Studs, 
&e., &e. 


MARBLE CLOCKS A SPECIALTY 








NOVELTY CARRIAGE FOR THE BABY (Patented) 
In Willow and Wood. Affords protection from Sun 
and Rain. Sufficient room to sit or recline in. Um- 
brella large enough to shield at all points. The only 
Carriage made with Sliding Bottom and Adjustable 
Springs. Beware of Imitations. Send for Circular to 
L. P. TIBBALS, 820 Broadway, N. Y¥. 


NEW MUSIC. 


47 Choice Pieces with ry ed Words 
and Music for only 18 Ce: 
cts. bar piece, at hen 





our music into every household we will send 47 pieces 
and best Music Son 1- 


of our latest consisting of Ba) 

lads, Duets, a Gallops, Polkas, 

Zranceriptarse, ©., by the best American 
ec 


Music 
or mone funded. TT 
CO. £82 Washington, St. Basen a. 


NOTICE. 


Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART- 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 

HARPER & BROTHERS. 


102 ue ores 








Gold Ch peng Taian by bet aida =, Pete, ‘ater 
ever sold 


for We, = seer id Book o conta sng samploagt ao all our 
ica. Dealers su 
O68 plank Ge AMERICAN Carp Oo., Northf x Ct. 


THE FAMILY be cee 2 wearteas 


BARLOW. |™™ Remy as 
INDIGO BLUE. 08 cS WILT rs HEH Prop 





KEYES, 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., N.Y. 
OUR 
SPRING CATALOGUE 


IS NOW READY FOR MAILING. 


WE OFFER THIS WEEK PARTICULAR BAR- 
GAINS IN LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 

FULL DESCRIPTIONS WILL BE FOUND IN 
OUR CATALOGUE. 

A VERY LARGE AND CAREFULLY ASSORTED 
STOCK OF DRY GOODS AND FANCY GOODS 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER NOW READY FOR 
INSPECTION. 

SAMPLES SENT, AND COUNTRY ORDERS 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 








ARNOLD, 
_ |CONSTABLE, & C0. 


SPRING HOSIERY. 
Now opening Real Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, 
and Fancy Cotton Hose. The latest style 
and new shades in Silk and Lisle Thread 
Vertical Stripes; also, Plain and Embroid- 


ered Silk of every description. 


Broadway & (9th St. 





ARTISTIC AND RELIABLE 


FURNITURE 


WARREN WARD & CO, 


6 and 8 East 20th Street, 
Next door to Lord & Taylor’s. 


POPULAR BOOKS 


POPULAR PRICES. 
PRINCE METTERNICH’S MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of Prince Metternich, 1773-1829. 
Edited by Prince Richarp Merrernicu. The 
Papers Classified and Arranged by M. A. de 
Klinkowstrém. Translated by Mrs. Alexander 
Napier. Four Parts, 4to, Paper, 20 cents each ; 
(12mo Edition, Cloth, 2 vols., $2 00, nearly 
ready.) 





FROUDE’S CESAR. 


Cesar. ASketch. By Jas. Anrnony Frovupr. 


12mo, Cloth, with a Portrait and Map, 60 cents; | 


4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
DEAN STANLEY’S CHRISTIAN INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 
Christian Institutions. Essays on Ecclesiasti- 
cal Subjects. By A. P. Srantey, D.D., Dean 
of Westminster. 12mo, Cloth, 50 cents. 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND. 
Lord Macaulay’s History of England. Com- 
plete in Five Parts. 8vo, Paper Covers, Frank- 
lin Square Library, Two Column Edition, $1 00. 
Also, bound in one volume, Cloth, $1 25. 
CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES. 
Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
James AntHony Frovupr. 12mo, Cloth, with 
Thirteen Portraits, and a Copious Index, 50 
cents; 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


t@™~ Harrer & Broruers will send any of the above 
books by mail, postage aget. to any part of the 
United States, on receipt ¢ of the price. 








The Creat Remedy For THE LIVER, 
THE NE BOWELS, and phy KIDNEYS. 
the Natural cleansersof 


These great organs 
by A Te they work ae health will be per- 
thet Bigs is pots diseases are 
devsloped L poisoned with the 
rs that should have m expelled naturally. 
Kipt NEY-WO ap will reesore the merarel enaak, 


ousand have been 
cured, and all may be, For sale by all Druggists. 


BEATT 


W’S ORGANS, 17 Stops, 5 Set Golden 
Tongue Reeds, only $85. Address 
Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


100 DIFFERENT POPULAR soNas for 50c. You 
can sell them, and double your money. 
HAPPY HOURS BAZAR, 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 











50 Elegant Genuine Chromo Cards, no two alike, 
with name, 10c. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 











12 A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfitfree. Address Tevz & Co.,Augusta, Maine, 





5 Cards,Chromo, Motto, Roses, &c.,all ne ane 
on 10c. Agt’s samples 10c. G. ‘ASpcing,Northtord, 








The latest and most dis- 
tinguished PARIS FASH- 
IONS indicate an increased 
tendency to employ with 
greater boldness than ever 
before, the most remarka- 
ble products of the French 
looms, and many novel ac- 
cessories of trimming and 
embroidery. 

JAMES McCREERY & Co., 

through their unequailed 
connections abroad, have 
secured the choicest and 
rarest novelties, and invite 
attention to the many curi- 
ous intricacies of weaving 
and beautiful combination 
of colors which these fab- 
rics present, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ii1th St., 
New York. 








Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N Y,, 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 
New and elegant designs in Black Fringes, 
Gimps, and Buttons, samples of which will 
be sent on application stating about what 
price goods are wanted. Colored Fringes 
made to match samples, with Buttons to 
correspond. 

P.S.—Wholesale Department, second and 
third floors. 


STERN BROTHERS. 


The Leading House of New York City for 


Dry _— Silks, Sutts, 
MANTLES, UNDERWEAR, 
Sineee &e. 

OUR SPRING CATALOGUE, 


Containing a full description of our numerous De- 
partments, and 


EXTENSIVELY ILLUSTRATED, 


Is now ready, and will be mailed upon application. 


STERN BROTHERS, 
32 to 36 West 23d St., New York. 


i] 7 ‘p} My Ad fy 
THURBER’S BIRD SEED, 
eronas ly. Mixed 

-lb. Cartoons. 
on Seeds are selected with 
great care, thoroughly clean- 
ed, combined by an expert, 
and neatly packed in one- 
pound cartoons, with a piece 
of cuttle-fish bone in each car- 
toon. If you wish your Birds 
to thrive, ask your Grocer for 
THURBER’S Bird Seed; aleo 
for our Bird Gravel, in pack~ 
ages to go with the ‘Seed. 


Mme. GURNEY & Co., 
6 East 14th St., N. Y. 


Lace and Lace Pattern Manufacturers 
and Importers of Real Honiton and 
Point Lace Braids. How to Make Lace, 00 
Illustrations of all the Stitches, 50c., post free. 

Aa” 8c. for Illustrated Price- List. “@e 





im 











53 Edge,C hromo, Snowfls ake, Glass, Lace, &c. Cc ards 
Name on, 10c. Franklin Prt’g Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 


30 Happy Day, Chromo, Luce, &c., Cards, with name 
& morocco case, 10c. H. M. Coox, Meriden, Conn. 





0 arese Styles Perfumed Motto, Moss Rose, Vv iolet, Jap- ‘ 
anese Cards, name on 10c. Card Mills, Northford, Ct. 


Nt Large all Gold & Silver C ‘hromo ¢ cards, w ith name, 
10c. Agents wanted. J. B. Husted, Nassau, N. Y. 


$5 to $2 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year............ $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............+. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............0s00+ 4 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year ...... 1 50 





Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
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MASCULINE INCONSISTENCY. 

LovELAce DE LA Porr Spins (Ais usual soliloquy before his glass). “* Aft- 
er all—it's not a man’s personal appearance women care for. It's his char- 
acter, it’s his intellect, it’s—” 

(Proceeds, as usual, to squeeze his neck into a collar which prevents 
him from turning his head, his feet into tight boots which prevent 
him from waiking, and his waist into a belt which prevents him 
JSrom drawing his breath. 


Uae ae A 
FACETLE. 

Nor twenty miles from Boston resides Mr. ——, a refined gentleman of 
the old school, with an illustrious ancestry, and a name closely associated 
with culture and reform during the last half-century. Mr. —— once had 
in his employ, as foreman of his farm, a very good and faithful man 
named Packard. He also had a neighbor named Lewis, who was a 
very disagreeable man, with an uncomfortable temper, and between 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[May 7, 1881. 











“SI NON E VERO,” ETC. 


Oxp Lapy. “Oh, Mr. Hackles, you’ve stuffed my parrot very padly. All 
the Feathers are coming out already.” 

Taxipermist. ‘‘ Why, Lor’ bless yer, Mum, that’s the puffection o’ Stuf- 
fin’! You know the Moultin’ Season’s now a-comin’ on, Mum.” 


This is the sound practical advice that is given by a misanthrope: “If 
ever you should be so unfortunate as to be attacked by night, never shout 
‘Murder!’ for no one will bother about you: yell ‘Fire!’ and everybody 
will be out-of-doors in a jiffy.” 


>. 

“Doctor,” said a gentleman to his clergyman, “how can I best train 
my boy in the way he should go?” 

* By going that way yourself.” 








th < 
> ——_—— < "yy 
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A LOOSE PEG. 


First Proressionat Beacar. “ Why, Jack, yer ain’t done for 
the day yet, surely?” 

Seconp P. B. “No, I ain't, Bill. I am a bit tired on this side, 
and I’m just changing the leg.” 


A German lady, who taught her mother-tongue to the daughters of the 
upper-ten of a suburban neighborhood, was visited by a very wealthy and 
possibly very worthy matron, whose education was evidently not as ex- 
tensive as her property. She greatly admired the various works of art in 
the governess’s rooms, but pacticalenty one statnette, an Apollo Belve- 
dere. “Lovely!” exclaimed the matron. ‘“ What is the subject?” Some- 
what surprised, the Teutonic instructress informed her that it was a 
statue of Apollo. “Oh, of course!” was the reply. “ Apollo—yes, to be 
sure! Let me see—Apollo—he was a celebrated German gentle- 
map, was he not ?” 





this neighbor and Packard existed a chronic state of unpleasantness. 
One day words between the two waxed so hot that Packard “‘ went 
for” the neighbor and gave him what he termed “‘a sound thrash- 
ing.” 

Of course Mr. —— heard of this, and sent for Packard to come 
into his study in the evening, and at the appointed hour the latter 
made his appearance. 

“Mr. Packard,” said his employer, “I understand you have had 
some trouble with Mr. Lewis.” 

“Yes, he made me so mad that I couldn’t help licking him.” 

“Well, Mr. Packard, I don’t like to have anything of this sort 
oceur. It gives a bad sound, and hereafter you must try and control 
yourself, and not let your passions ran away with you.” 

Packard received this reproof with becoming deference, bowed, 
and was passing through the door, when he was stopped by Mr. —— 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Packard. If at any time you get so you 
can’t get along, and feel as if you must thrash somebody, I had 
rather you would thrash Mr. Lewis than any one else. That is all.” 

—_—_————_—_- 


One day wher Mr. Harness was staying at a famous country house 
he found a gentleman pacing up and down the parlor in the most 
distressing agitation of mind. 

“Is there anything the matter?” inquired Mr. Harness, anxiously. 

“The matter!” he replied, “1 should think there was! Three of 
the worst things that can possibly happen to a man: I’m in love, I’m 
in debt, and I've doubts about the doctrine of the Trinity.” 

















The speaker who divides his discourse into too many heads will 


————_—— 


“Ma,” said an urchin, with dirt-covered knuckles and a pocketful 
of marbles, “is it wicked to play marbles for keeps ?” 

* Yes, my son, and you must never do it.” 

“Is it wicked when you lose all the time ?” 

“Yes, just the same.” 

“Ts it wicked if you win all the time and play with a boy who says 
So a says if she had your feet she’d never go out except after 

ark 2?” 

“*J]—I—go and wash your hands and get ready for supper!” was 
the sharp reply; and the lad continued to play for keeps. 

<aigtadiinoceape 

Flasher, having had his portrait painted, asks the opinion of his 
friend Dabbs, a retired house-painter. 

Danes. ‘‘ Well, it’s like you; but if you've paid seventy-five dol- 
lars for it, you’ve been done. Why, there ain’t half a pound of paint 
on the whole thing !” ; 

Lord Byron once advised a friend to put no trust in men or wo- 
men with gray eyes. 

“Your own are gray,” said his friend. 

“True,” said his lordship. ‘‘It would have been well for many 
who have had to deal with me if they had received and acted upon 
the warning I have given to you.” 


EE 
A countryman who had never heard of a bicycle came to Bos- 
ton, and when he beheld a youth whirling along upon one of those 








find it difficult to get attentive ears to all of them. 


pe ae ae act 
A clergyman once, while reading the burial service, came to the 

place where he must say “our deceased brother (or sister).” He 

did not know which ; so, turning to a mourner, he asked whether it was a 

“brother” or “sister.” The mourner innocently said, “No relation at 

all, sir; only an acquaintance.” 


sonainpetiipinpnisinsite 
ARapet.a (on her toes in a chair, clutching convulsively at her skirts). 
“Oh, Bridget! A mouse! a mouse! Come and catch it, quick!” 
Brwerr. “Shure, mum, there’s no hurry. If this one gets away, I can 
catch plenty more for ye, mum.” i 


“CROSSING THE DES(S)ERT.”—Arrer Horace VERNET. 


Srory ry One Cuarrer.—Said he, “‘ Let us be one.” And she was won. 
oh. RR Seer 

The Duke of Nemours once sent his steward to call upon an artist, on 
whom he wished to confer a snuff-box as a mark of. his approbation, to 
ascertain if such a present would be acceptable. The offer was received 
with enthusiasm. ‘‘ Where shal] I send it ?” inquired the envoy. 

“Oh, if yon would be kind enongh,” replied the grateful artist, “to 
pawn it on the way, you can let me have the money.” 
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airy vehicles, he broke out into soliloquy thus: ‘ Ain’t that queer? 
Who'd ever ’spect to see a man ridin’ a hoop-skirt ?” 
a 


After an enthusiastic lover spends two hours’ hard labor over a 

letter to his girl, and then mars its beauty by spilling a drop of ink 

on it, he first swears in a scientific manner for a few minutes, and then 

draws a circle round the blot, and tells her it is a kiss; and she, poor 

thing, believes it. eS Sr 

Not long since a Kent farmer, while on his way to London, was stopped 

by a highwayman, and requested to hand over his money or have his 

brains blown out. “Oh,” said the farmer, quietly, “blow away. It’s bet- 
ter to go to London without brains than without money.” 























A CAUTION TO THOSE WHO PRACTICE DUETS AND LEAVE THE 


WINDOWS UP. 


*“ Billy, there's an awful fight goin’ on in there ‘tween a man and a woman. Fust the man hollers 
at pp ses then she hollers somethin’ at the man, an’ then they both holler together. I tell you it’s 
awful 


ESTHETIC DRESS. 


“« esthetic Dress is, above all things, flowing, unrestrained. The best fashioned one is the one which has the 


least fashioning about it. The body and skirt are all one great piece, the latter unmarred by an inch of trimming. 
No made ruchings bought by the box, no cast-iron frills. All is individual, expressive. 
“‘O moonlight! O Tennyson! Why, this garb might serve for Mariana in the Moated Grange, for the Lady 


of Shalott, for the Princess to whom ‘home they brought her warrior dead,’ ” 











